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AUSTRALIA AND CANADA: A STUDY OF HABITABILITY 
AS DETERMINED BY THE ENVIRONMENT 


Griffith Taylor 
Seaforth, N.S.W., Australia 


This is one of a series of guest articles 
written on invitation by senior members of 
the geographic profession. 


OR MANY YEARS the author has been 

presenting evidence to the effect that 
Environmentalism provides a better basis 
for the geographer’s philosophy than does 
the Possibilism favored during the last 50 
years. The purpose of this article is to 
demonstrate that the philosophy of Possi- 
bilism is a poor guide for the geographer 
concerned with the later-settled, and more 
poorly endowed, areas of the world. In- 
stead, in such areas, the environment dic- 
tates the degree to which, and the regions 
in which, settlement can take place. The 
writer has long believed that national pow- 
er and prosperity depend to a much greater 
extent upon the natural environment than 
do most of his geographical colleagues, and 
extended periods of residence and research 
in the relatively hostile environments of 
Australia and Canada have tended to con- 
frm in him a belief in the significance of 
Nature to man. His conclusions with re- 
gard to Australia were very unpopular when 
initially proposed, but now are accepted as 
reasonable and important in any study of 
that nation’s future. 


In this paper an attempt is made to com- 
pare the environmental potentialities of the 
two largest nations in the British Common- 
wealth — Australia and Canada —with re- 
gard to future settlement. The two coun- 
tries are almost equivalent in area, for Aus- 
tralia has 2,974,381 and Canada _ has 
3,562,875 square miles of territory. How- 


ever, they are similar in few other respects, 
for most aspects of their environments and 
the resulting economies are different. The 
extent, and location, of habitable territory 
in each country is a direct result of envi- 
ronmental controls, and the population carry- 
ing capacity of each is determined by such 
controls. 

Structure. Australia and Canada conform 
to the general structural plan of the seven 
continents. Each has a belt of young moun- 
tains on the Pacific side, and these moun- 
tain belts are flanked on their inland mar- 
gins by relatively definite downfolds. Both 
of these physical features are due to crustal 
movements against old and stable interior 
Shields, which form the third constituent. 


The young mountains occupy approxi- 
mately the same area in each Dominion, 
about half a million square miles, but the 
Canadian mountains are much loftier. The 
downfolds also are about equal in area — 
some one million square miles, and, as is to 
be expected, these depressed areas contain 
the better soils since here deposition is more 
general than in the mountain areas or in 
the ancient peneplains of the Shields. It. is 
in the Shields that the chief areal differ- 
ence is found; about one and one-half mil- 
lion square miles in Australia consist main- 
ly of Shield, whereas there are about two 
and one-half million square miles of Shield 
area in Canada. 


The question may be asked: how does this 


a he 
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generalization affect habitability? The young 
mountains on the whole are not satisfactory 
for close settlement, but they offer advan- 
tageous sites for water power, their heav- 
ier rainfall and snowfall can be used to 
irrigate bordering lowlands, and their cores 
provide valuable minerals in both countries. 
Since, however, the Canadian mountains are 
considerably higher than those in Australia, 
they afford greater potential in terms of 
water power and irrigation water. The val- 
ue of the soils in the two downfolds de- 
pends on another paramount control — cli- 
mate, and in this respect, as will be shown 
later, Canada is favored. In addition, coal 
occurs in the downfolds of both countries. 
The Shields of both Canada and Australia 
are poorly endowed with crop lands, but 
their ancient rocks are valuable sources of 
many minerals and their small enclosed 
basins of Carboniferous or later age rocks 
contain coal. The much larger size of the 
Canadian Shield, in contrast to that of 
Australia, is a prime reason for the con- 
siderably greater output of minerals in Can- 
ada. In summary, then, on the basis of 
structural controls, Canada is seen to be bet- 
ter endowed than Australia and hence has 
greater potential as a habitat for man. 


Climate and drainage. With respect to 
temperature control, the advantage lies 
with Australia. Not only are its relatively 
long growing seasons and high temperatures 
more suitable than those of Canada for pro- 
longed cropping each year and for rapid 
maturation of vegetation, but the mild tem- 
peratures of extensive parts of its territory 
are more suitable for the rapidly expand- 
ing “retiree industry.” The author has re- 
cently been studying areas of pleasant cli- 
mates such as those of the Riviera and 
coastal California. He has adopted as an 
optimum for pleasant living conditions a 
range of average monthly temperatures be- 
tween 50°F. and 70°F. This criterion, of 
course, ignores rainfall, but approximately 
delimits regions where more and more peo- 
ple are seeking retirement — an important 
factor now that the human life span has 
become so much longer. Lands where such 
an attractive temperature range prevails 
for seven months or more a year are consid- 
ered to be generally comfortable. In the 
United States, there are about 264,000 
square miles of territory having climates in 
this category, almost wholly on the west 
coast; there are 375,000 square miles in 
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southwestern Europe, and 180,000 squay 
miles in north Africa. Australia, howeve, 
has by far the largest area of such climate 
comprising some 880,000 square miles, Np 
part of Canada, of course, satisfies the cr. 
terion established for pleasant climatic liy. 
ing conditions. 


It is in rainfall that Australia is so poor 
endowed by Nature. Canada has neath 
twice as much land with 10 inches or mor 
of annual precipitation; the approximate 
figure for Australia is 1,850,000 square mile 
and for Canada 3,150,000. The southem 
continent’s rainfall deficit is more pr- 
nounced than such figures indicate, because 
in its tropical portions as much as 30 inches 
of rain a year are required to produce even 
a drought-resistant crop like millet. This 
greatly reduces the area of Australian lands 
having rainfall sufficient to support close 
settlement. To a degree, however, Canada’s 
precipitation advantage is negated by the 
long and bitterly cold winters that. char- 
acterize so much of its adequately watered 
territory. 


If the uneconomic desert lands are com- 
pared in the two countries, large areas of 
hot desert occur in Australia and _ large 
tracts of cold desert in Canada. About 
700,000 square miles in Australia are of 
little value even for pastoral purposes and 
in Canada the uneconomic tundra lands are 
of about the same size. However, it is 
doubtful whether caribou raised in Can- 
ada’s tundra will ever be as valuable as 
the cattle and sheep reared in the very dry 
pastoral districts of Australia. 


One of the chief differences in the two 
Dominions relates to the amount of water 
which can be obtained from sources other 
than local rainfall. In Canada, there are 
enormous areas of muskeg; moreover, rivers 
are widespread and all are exoreic except 
in one small portion of southwestern Sas- 
katchewan. In contrast, almost all of Aus- 
tralia except the coast lands either has no 
rivers or lacks external drainage. About 
600,000 acres of land are irrigated in Can- 
ada, representing only a small fraction of 
potentially irrigable territory. Currently, 
some 1% million acres are irrigated in Aus- 
tralia, almost all in the Murray Basin, but 
future possibilities for expansion are very 
limited. It is true that artesian waters are 
extensive in eastern Australia, and are of 
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great value to the pastoral industry, but their 
yse for crops has always been negligible and 
probably will never be important. Irriga- 
tion will never play a significant role in 
Australia’s million square miles of arid ter- 
ritory. 


Summing up the comparative climatic 
and drainage situations in Australia and 
Canada, it is apparent that, despite colder 
temperatures and shorter growing seasons, 
Canada’s more adequate precipitation situ- 
ation and its more abundant surface water 
supply give it marked advantages in terms 
of territory suitable for supporting people. 


Natural vegetation. In terms of natural 
vegetation, the best criterion of habitability 
for lands not yet closely settled, Canada is 
found to have a marked advantage. It has 
been estimated that there are about 120,000 
square miles of forest land in Australia, 
whereas the figure is about 10 times as 
large for Canada. Most of these forest 
areas will ultimately prove to be climatically 
suitable for crop production. With regard 
to the utility of grasslands in both coun- 
tries, practically all such regions in Canada 
can be exploited for agriculture, whereas 
in temperate portions of Australia, beyond 
the arid limit for wheat, the land cannot 
be used for significant production of crops 
but is exclusively pastoral. Hence, in terms 
of the natural vegetation indicator, Canada 
has a much greater future potential than 
Australia for supporting additional people. 


Mineral and power resources. The of- 
ficial figure for mineral production in Can- 
ada in 1957 was, by value, about 2,000 mil- 
lion dollars; in Australia, in 1956, it was 
only about 440 million dollars. Australia 
produced about one million ounces of gold 
in 1957; the Canadian output was four 
times as great — 4,436,000 ounces. For 
most of the other metals which are pro- 
duced in both countries the ratios of pro- 
duction are similar, and these promise to 
remain so in the future because of the wide 
discrepancy between probable productive 
territory in the two countries. In addition, 
there are quite a number of minerals which 
Canada mines in large quantities whereas 
Australia’s output is negligible; among 
these are nickel, copper, platinum, petro- 
leum, and asbestos. The coal resources are 
adequate in both countries, but the discov- 
ety of important new uranium fields in Can- 
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ada gives that country a decided energy 
resource advantage over Australia. 


Canada has vastly greater hydroelectric 
power potential than has Australia. It is 
estimated that the former country has a 
potential of some 40 million horsepower, 
whereas the latter has only about 6 million. 
The present output of hydroelectric power 
in Australia cannot be increased appreciably 
because of the serious lack of lakes and 
rivers. In Canada, even where there are 
no mountains as in the center and east, 
there are innumerable waterfalls, gorges, 
and diverted rivers — relics of the Ice Age — 
which lend themselves to power production. 


In view of the above facts, and because 
adequate mineral and power resources are 
basic to the support of a large population, 
the habitability potential of Canada is seen 
to be much greater than that of Australia. 
This is particularly true for areas in which 
agriculture and grazing will never be im- 
portant. 


Agriculture. Adequate food, as well as 
mineral and power resources, is necessary to 
maintain a large population. In 1956, Can- 
ada’s field crops were valued at 1,870 mil- 
lion dollars and Australia’s at about 836 
million. Wheat is the main crop in each 
country. As long ago as 1930, the area 
sown to wheat in Australia was 18 million 
acres; in recent years the annual average 
has dropped to about 11 million acres. In 
Canada, on the other hand, wheat is plant- 
ed on about 27 million acres, and there is 
the possibility of considerable expansion in 
the Mackenzie Basin. Future extension of 
wheat production in Australia is unlikely, 
except perhaps near Emerald, Queensland; 
as W.S. Kelly has stated, “There is no area 
of significance where there is a dog’s chance 
of success, where Australians have not al- 
ready given wheat-growing a go.” 


A warm, dry climate is the natural habitat 
for cattle and sheep, and in these products 
Australia, though the smaller country, sur- 
passes Canada. In regard to cattle, Australia 
ranks about ninth in the world, far ex- 
ceeding Canada. The southern Dominion 
raises about 150 million sheep whereas 
there are only about 2 million in the cold 
northern land. The advantage of Australia 
in the pastoral industries, however, fails by 
far in overcoming the superior food-pro- 
ducing capabilities of Canada. 


With regard to the possibilities of future 
expansion of agricultural areas in Australia 
and Canada, reference can be made to 
what has been done in other lands under 
somewhat similar conditions to those ob- 
taining in the pioneer belts of the two 
Dominions. 


British settlers find nothing in the cli- 
mate of the southern half of Australia which 
prevents comfortable living, even though 
much of the territory is too dry for agricul- 
ture. Estimates have been made of the 
area in this part of the continent which pos- 
sesses topography and rainfall adequate 
for agriculture. The area approximates 
180,000 square miles. Since England and 
Wales have a total of some 50,000 square 
miles, this would seem to indicate that the 
presumably comparable Australian regions 
could support a much greater population 
than at present. But there is little resem- 
blance between the uniformly humid cli- 
mate of Britain and the rather variable 
rains of the Australian area. Moreover, the 
soils in Australia generally are much less 
fertile, and the forest growth harder to 
clear, than in England and Wales. In the 
southeast coast lands, for a distance of 700 
miles from Lismore to East Gippsland, there 
is only one short belt, including Newcastle, 
Sydney, and Wollongong, which may be 
called closely settled. Much of the coastal 
section is too rugged for extensive agricul- 
ture; instead, there are only limited districts 
which will be used for orchards and small 
farms in the future. Thus, the total capa- 
bilities for expansion of agriculture in the 
southern half of the country are not great. 


In the northern half of Australia, it is 
anticipated that more intensive develop- 
ment of agriculture will take place in a lim- 
ited part of southern Queensland, in the 
area of chernozem soils extending from 
the Tropic of Capricorn south to the Peel 
River valley. Farther north is the millet 
belt, which may eventually extend westward 
between the 25” and 40” isohyets almost 
to the Kimberleys. This section is the homo- 
clime of northern Nigeria, and the Kano 
district of that country may be compared 
profitably with the territory around Kather- 
ine, Northern Territory, for the climates of 
the two areas seem to be sufficiently alike 
to permit useful comparison. Kano is the 


center for a population of 86,000 people; 
Katherine had only about 400 settlers in 
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1948. Summarizing, it can be said that the 
whole of Australia possesses only about 
350,000 square miles of relatively unused 
lands which, based on a generalized cli- 
matic survey, should offer considerable hope 
for future agricultural settlement. 


The situation in Canada is far more hope- 
ful. In that country, there is a pioneer area 
in what has been called the Oats-Hay- 
Potato Belt, which lies south of the 57 de- 
gree average July isotherm, the poleward 
climatic limit for agriculture. A very small 
part of this adequately watered but poorly 
drained region has been exploited for 200 
years by the hardy French farmers in the 
Lake Saint Jean area of Quebec, but the 
remaining unused portion of the belt is 
tremendous in size and extends entirely 
across Canada. If the promising lower por- 
tions in the Prince George district, British 
Columbia, are included, the region com- 
prises a belt 400 miles wide and 2,800 miles 
long (i.e., over 1,000,000 square miles in 
area) wherein some day man will be able 
to overcome the poor drainage conditions 
and other present problems. Prospects for 
this region appear most favorable, because 
many of the long and closely-settled lands 
of the Old World have similar climates and 
drainage characteristics. These — include 
much of Sweden and Finland, and an enor- 
mous area in the northern part of the Soviet 
Union, in all of which millions of farmers 
have carried on successful agriculture. In 
evaluating the future agricultural capabili- 
ties of Canada, it is salutary to study what 
has been done in these older settled north- 
ern lands, and note that settlement in them 
has been possible. 


Manufacturing. There has been a tre- 
mendous growth in output of industrial pro- 
ducts in both Australia and Canada during 
the last decade or so. In the former coun- 
try, values increased from $880 million in 
1947 to $3,000 million in 1957, so that it 
rivalled the value of manufactured goods in 
Canada. Hence, neither country now has 
a clearcut advantage in industrial activities. 
But a more adequate supply of raw mater- 
ials and power would appear to favor Can- 
ada in the future. 


Summary and conclusion. Two maps, 
one of Australia and one of Canada (Fig. 
1), indicate the directions in which there 
will be future expansion of population dur- 
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forecast future 
distributions in 


Fic. 1. An 
population densities 
Canada and Australia from settlement con- 
ditions in homoclimes of older settled re- 


attempt to 
and 


gions of the world. Figures refer to tenta- 
tive population densities per square mile. 


ing the next century or two and the prob- 
able densities it will attain. Approximate 
population isopleths are given for both 
Dominions as of the end of the projectioa 
period. 


In Canada, where coal is plentiful as in 
Alberta, there will probably be a future den- 
sity of about 40 people per square mile. 
Areas suitable for major grain crops will 
probably support a density of about 16 or 
more people per square mile; areas which 
can be in part devoted to oats and root 
crops probably will have densities of from 
5 to 16 per square mile; and the poleward 
limit of potato and hay production has 
been assigned a density of 1 per square 
mile. The tundra and high mountain areas 
of Canada probably will never support any 
significant numbers of people. 
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By using similar projection techniques in 
Australia, it is estimated that the great coal 
fields (Newcastle, Morwell, etc.) will pos- 
sess an industrial population attaining a 
density of about 40 per square mile, where- 
as croplands along parts of the east and 
south coasts may reach a density of 18 
or more per square mile. The tropical mil- 
let belt may attain a density of 1 per square 
mile. The pastoral areas will support only 
sparse population densities of from less 
than 1 to more than 6 per square mile; and 
the desert and high mountain areas prob- 
ably will continue to be almost unpopu- 
lated. 


In conclusion, the author would like to 
point out what, in his opinion, largely ac- 
counts for the popularity of the philosophy 
of Possibilism among United States geog- 
raphers. This type of geographic reasoning 
is largely the result of the environment of 
the believers therein. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of notable geographers have lived in 
the United States and Western Europe. 
Here, indeed, the environment is so favor- 
able for rapid and varied human progress 
that “man can make choices among many 
ways of exploiting the resources of a na- 
tion.” In more than half the area of the 
two regions analyzed in this article, how- 
ever, Nature is a stern controller; and man, 
to be successful, must study most carefully 
the environmental factors before embarkinz 
on the sole development which is likely to 
repay labors involved. 


It would be most interesting to see if, in 
the future, the geographers of states like 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico are not 
more inclined to employ the precepts of 
Environmentalism rather than those of 
Possibilism as a guide to their endeavors. 
Conditions in these less well endowed states 
more closely represent those of the general 
world average than do conditions elsewhere 
in the United States and in most of Europe. 
Australia and Canada are large enough to 
give geographers a good understanding of 
how they should look at the total field of 
their study —the wise exploitation of the 
whole world. 
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DIVIDING THE WATER: A PROBLEM IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Pradyumna P. Karan 


University of Kentucky 


IVISION OF river water has been a 

frequent source of friction between 
nations and even between constituent states 
within a nation. Arguments over establish- 
ing ownership of, and the right to use, wa- 
ter in the rivers that flow into a political 
unit from another territory are often violent. 
In dry lands the supply of water sets the 
limit of economic growth, and water dis- 
putes reflect the fight of people for their 
future. 


Here, the Colorado and Indus river basins 
are taken as examples to illustrate problems 
of water division. Waters of the Colorado 
River (Fig. 1) are claimed by five American 
states and Mexico. Tributaries of the river 
rise in two more states — Wyoming and New 
Mexico. People living in dry lands drained 
by the Colorado’s 1,530-mile course through 
western United States and Mexico need 
water. In 1945, Mexico was allocated 1.5 
million acre-feet of water yearly by a treaty 
(an acre-foot covers an acre to a depth 
of one foot and amounts to 325,851 gallons). 
But there has been prolonged dispute over 
Colorado waters between American states, 
particularly Arizona and California. Usually 
it has been conducted by legal means, but 
Arizona once called out its National Guard 
and commissioned a gun boat for a short 
time; no shots were fired, however. 


In the Indian subcontinent, division of 
available Indus waters, about ten times 
larger than those of the Colorado, offers 
another example of this political-geograph- 
ical problem. The Indus River and its six 
tributaries (Kabul from the west, and the 
Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej 
from the east) supply the world’s largest 
irrigation system (Fig. 2). Drawing on 
Indus water, Punjabi farmers turned their 
dry land into the granary of the subcon- 
tinent. Built over a century ago, this irri- 
gation system waters about 26 million 
acres, an area slightly larger than the total 
irrigation development in the 17 western 
states of the United States, and supports 





50 million people. All the water in the 
Indus River and its five eastern tributaries, 
almost 170 million acre-feet and enough 
to submerge Texas under one foot of water, 
comes frem Indian sources. However, par- 
tition of the Indian subcontinent left West 
Pakistan’s 21 million acres of arable land 
and at least three-quarters of its 40 million 
people dependent on waters coming from 
India, for without irrigation the face of 
West Pakistan would revert to the sandy 
waste of a sterile desert. Even before di- 
vision of the subcontinent, disputes were 
persistent between provinces of the former 
British India over division of these waters; 
from 1947 they became international dis- 
putes of deeper and more bitter intensity 
than before. 


Commonly, three different principles have 
been used in various parts of the world in 
determining distribution of river water 
rights. First, the principle of riparian right 
gives people living adjacent to a river pro- 
prietary title to the water. Past diversion 
of river water across administrative bound- 
aries, in both India and the United States, 
indicates that the principle of riparian right 
seldom has been practiced in either coun- 
try. Second, there is the principle of prior 
appropriation, briefly stated as first in time, 
first in right, by which the original user 
of river water acquires a priority claim to 
it. Traditionally in western United States 
the first user of water wins the right to use 
it forever. California has relied upon this 
doctrine; and its smaller neighbors, particu- 
larly Arizona, have feared that the very 
act of putting water to useful purposes 
might give California a firm legal claim 
upon it. Third, there is the principle of 
equitable distribution of river water. This 
principle has been widely adopted in sev- 
eral agreements regulating use of river 
waters that flow between two or more 
political units. 


California-Arizona water dispute. The 
California-Arizona water dispute illustrates 
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the complex problem of water division be- 
tween constituent states within a nation. 
Over 30 years ago California promised other 
states of the Colorado Basin that it would 
never draw more than 4.4 million acre-feet 
a year from the river. But later California 
siged additional contracts with the Fed- 
eral government which, it claims, gave the 
state the right to an additional 926,000 
acre-feet, and recently it has actually with- 
drawn more than 4.4 million acre-feet per 
year. Most southern California agriculture, 
especially that of the Imperial and Coach- 
ella valleys, depends on Colorado River wa- 
ter for irrigation. Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and 68 other urban centers rely largely 
on the Colorado for industrial and domestic 
water. Meanwhile, Arizona has had to per- 
mit thousands of acres of irrigated farms 
to revert to desert in order to provide water 
for its own booming urban population. 


In 1952, Arizona took its grievances to 
the Supreme Court, which hears such com- 
plicated matters through the intervention 
of a master whom it names to sift issues 
and to recommend a decision which it may 
or may not follow. The first master in this 
case died. and the Supreme Court appoint- 
ed in his stead a New York lawyer and 
former judge, Mr. Rifkind, to hear the case. 
After five years of work, which included 
the study of thousands of pages of testi- 
mony and exhibits, Judge Rifkind has now 
made a preliminary recommendation (1). 
In the recommendation California’s claim to 
i special position based on the principle of 
first in time, first in right has been denied, 
and if the Supreme Court approves it, Cali- 
fornia will receive a staggering blow in the 
allocation of Colorado River water. 


According to Rifkind’s recommendation, 
when the river provides as much as 7.5 
million acre-feet a year for use in the lower 
basin, California is to have 4.4 million (in- 
stead of the 5,362,000 which it wanted), 
Arizona 2.8 million from the main stem 
plus another million from the Gila River), 
and Nevada 300,000 acre-feet. In dry 
years, the states would share available wa- 
ter in the same proportions; when there is 
a surplus, Arizona and California would each 
get half of it. In general, California would 
get less water than it is taking now and Ari- 
zona would get enough more to revive hope 
for its own $1 billion Central Arizona Pro- 
lect. This project, shelved in 1949 partly 
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Fic. 1. The Colorado River basin. 





for lack of an assured supply of water, will 
transport a million acre-feet yearly through 
the world’s longest tunnel to Arizona’s fast- 
crowing Salt River Valley (Fig. 1). In ad- 
dition, Indian reservations in Arizona which 
depend on the Colorado would receive 
538,000 acre-feet a year from the river. 


In California, which has succinctly de- 
nounced the Rifkind recommendation as 
new law and bad law, the main loser will 
be the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California. The MWD, which al- 
ready has spent millions of dollars to dis- 
tribute Colorado River water as far as San 
Diego, has just completed a huge extension 
to this system in the expectation of receiving 
more water, not less, from the Colorado. 
As a result of the new recommendation it 
seems probable that California will choose 
to spend $1.75 billion on the state’s own 
scheme to bring water from the Feather 
River in the northern part, where millions 
of acre-feet still run into the sea each year, 
to the state’s southern tip. California con- 
tinues to argue that the state had a so- 
called perfected right through former com- 
pacts to at least the amount of water it 
presently draws, and condemns the use of 
water for irrigation in Arizona when it is 
needed by urban people and industry in 
Southern California. 


Arizona, of course, approves the Rifkind 
recommendation and in this is joined by u; 
stream states which supply 99 per cent of 
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the river's flow —Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, and Utah. They are not in- 
volved in the dispute. They have been 
given half the river’s flow at Lees Ferry 
(Fig. 1), the official dividing point be- 
tween upper and lower basins, for their own 
future development. But they fear that 
if California’s claim were to be upheld, 
their shares might be endangered. It is 
not certain that the Supreme Court will 
accept the Rifkind recommendation with- 
out important changes. But it seems that 
no division of water can end conflicts over 
it in the Colorado Basin, for the flow at 
Lees Ferry is on the average less than 14 
million acre-feet a year rather than the 
16.5 million which would be needed to 
fulfill ali claims on the river. 


India-Pakistan water dispute. The uni- 
fied Indus irrigation network was severed 
by the India-West Pakistan boundary in 
1947, and since then canal water has fig- 
ured prominently as one of the principal 
items of dispute between India and Paki- 
stan (2). First, the new boundary made West 
Pakistan dependent on tail branches of the 
Upper Bari Doab canal which takes water 
from the Ravi in India (Fig. 2). Second, 
the Ferozepur headworks, from which Pak- 
istan’s Dipalpur canal takes off, lies within 
and is controlled by India. The water in 
tail distributaries of the Eastern Canal, in 
West Pakistan, is also controlled by India. 
Third, protective embankments of the Sulei- 
manke headworks lie in the Ferozepur dis- 
trict of India. It is clear, therefore, that 
irrigation in certain parts of West Pakistan 
is dependent upon maintenance of a uni- 
form and regular flow of water from canals 
which take their source in Indian territory. 
After partition, according to agreement, 
India for a fee continued to supply water 
to Pakistani canals from Indian headworks. 
In April, 1948 the supply was discontinued 
due to Pakistan’s failure to renew the agree- 
ment, but was restored in July, 1948 fol- 
lowing the Indo-Pakistan agreement of May- 
June, 1948 (3). In the 1948 acreement, In- 
dia emphasized the necessity of constructing 
canals in eastern Punjab and Rajasthan 
where irrigation development was neglected 
in the past. Of the 48 million acres of culti- 
vable land in the Indus Basin (32 million 
in Pakistan and 16 million in India), only 
26 million acres (21 million in Pakistan and 
5 million in India) receive irrigation at 
present (4), 


Because of the loss of the so- 
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called canal colonies of the west, developed 
by Sikhs and Hindus who were forced to 
migrate following partition, India has made 
plans to extend irrigation over considerable 
area of cultivable land in eastern Punjab and 
Rajasthan. Increased use of waters in upper 
reaches of the eastern rivers resulting from 
these Indian projects would lessen the 
amount of water available for irrigation in 
the lower reaches in Pakistan. 


In September, 1960 this knotted inter- 
national conflict over the distribution of 
water was finally unwound. India and 
Pakistan signed an agreement for division 
and development of Indus waters (5). Af- 
ter ten years, India is to have exclusive use 
of waters from the three eastern rivers, Sut- 
lej, Ravi, and Beas; and Pakistan will have 
use of three western rivers, Indus, Jhelum, 
and Chenab, with the exception that India 
will employ some water from the western 
rivers for irrigation, electric power, and cer- 
tain other purposes in Kashmir. To replace 
water Pakistan now draws from the eastern 
rivers assigned to India, 400 miles of link 
canals will be built to bring western river 
waters to existing canals. The link canals 
will divert water, now running to the sea, 
from the Indus to the Jhelum, from the 
Jhelum to the Chenab, and from the Che- 
nab to canals now watered from the Ravi 
and the Sutlej. In addition, Pakistan will 
considerably expand its irrigation system. 
India will contribute $174 million to the 
cost of the link canals and replacement 
works in Pakistan, and will continue to pro- 
vide eastern river water during the transition 
period on a diminishing scale as Pakistan’s 
transferred supplies from western rivers be- 
come available. Three storage dams, two of 
them (Indus and Jhelum dams) in Pakistan, 
will be built to insure steady water supply 
(Fig. 2). The period of 10 years available 
for construction of replacement works and 
link canals, which began in April, 1960, 
can be extended for an additional three 
years at Pakistan’s request. But extension 
is subject to reduction in India’s contribu- 
tion by five per cent for the first year, ten 
per cent for two years, and sixteen per 
cent for three years. 


The treaty, based on a World Bank pro- 
posal, gives Pakistan 80 per cent of total 
Indus waters. It provides for a Permanent 
Indus Commission with two members, one 
appointed by each government, to imple- 
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ment the treaty and settle future disputes. 
Indus Basin development works are expect- 
ed to cost about $1.07 billion. Of this, $870 
million will be spent on projects in Paki- 
stan and $200 million on works in India. 
Besides India, Pakistan, and the World 
Bank, six nations — United States, United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
and West Germany— will finance Indus 
Basin projects. By far the biggest amount, 
$247 million in dollars and $235 million in 
Pakistani rupees, will be from the United 
States. India will make available to Paki- 
stan consumer goods worth $40 million to 
serve as a cushion against inflation resulting 
from the huge investment for construction 
works. 


One question that troubles many people 
in India is what the effect of this agree- 
ment with Pakistan is likely to have on 
the Rajasthan canal which is under con- 
struction (Fig. 2). According to present 
plans, the Rajasthan canal will be ready 
to carry irrigation water up to 1,200 cusecs 
(cubic feet per second) in 1961, 2,100 
cusecs in 1962, and 3,000 cusecs in 1963. 
Thereafter, it is proposed to enlarge the 
capacity so that by about 1970 the canal 
would carry 18,000 cusecs. India had 
planned to provide water in an increasing 
degree to the Rajasthan canal throughout 
the ten-year period, but this will depend 
on damming the Beas River water by India, 
which is a part of the Indus development 
project. Because India is accommodating 
Pakistan to a considerable extent, the World 
Bank has promised India aid for construc- 
tion of the Beas Dam (Fig. 2). 


Conclusion. This article has presented a 
brief analysis of river water problems in 
two different areas. It may be of interest 
and significance to attempt a survey of the 
nature and scope of similar problems 
throughout the world. It is the author’s 
conviction that political geographers have 
in general been slow in seeking out new 
examples from different and widely-sep- 
arated areas to illustrate difficult political- 
geographical circumstances; too often ex- 
amples have been drawn only from one or 
two regions, as an examination of major 


textbooks in political geography will sub- 
stantiate. Several river basins in Africa and 
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Asia, until recently under European mk J 
or dominance, have now become problem — 
areas in which the strong forces of national 
or local rivalry concerning the use of river 
water can be observed. For example, Egypt. 
ians, whose major source of livelihood (Nile 
waters) is now within the control of Sv. 
dan, have envinced an almost neuropathic 
concern over the Nile water problem. I 
turn, Sudanese are concerned about their 
own water utilization schemes. Particularly 
they are worried about the emerging East 
African nations, who are expecting to de- 
velop means of harnessing Nile waters for 
their own use. To date, detailed analytical 
writing by geographers on these problems 
is rare. This paper suggests a method of 
examination, from the geographer’s strong 
position as a generalist rather than a spe- 
cialist, of the problems of river water di- 
vision between two or more states or na- 
tions. In some areas, and under certain 
conditions, such river water studies might 
be the starting point for research in regional 
political geography. 
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AS A BIZONAL political area, completely 
surrounded by the Communist-con- 
trolled German Democratic Republic, Ber- 
ln and its economy are of particular 
interest to geographers. Such interest is 
heightened by the fact that the city con- 
stitutes the most populous urban center east 
of Paris and west of Moscow. Since com- 
parable data on the two parts of Berlin are 
not readily available to American geograph- 
ers, it is believed that the following brief 
analysis of the industrial economies of the 
two zones will prove useful to members of 
the profession. 


Major industrial employment groups. In- 
dustrial employment in West and East Ber- 
lin differs most significantly in total num- 
bers, the former having 280,969 industrial 
employees and the latter 180,632. Although 
it has half again as large an industrial labor 
force, West Berlin’s major industrial em- 
ployment groups are very nearly the same 


West Berlin’ 


Electrical Engineering 97,758 
Machinery Building 35,324 
Clothing 23,295 
Steel and Light Metals 15,455 
Printing and Publishing 11,896 
Chemicals 10,459 
Iron, Rolled Metal, and Metal 7,815 
Precision Machinery — 

Optical Goods 6,880 
Vehicles and Aircraft 5,799 
Textiles 5,719 
Paper and Pasteboard 5,693 





NOTES ON THE INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 
OF WEST AND EAST BERLIN 


Jack R. Villmow 


The Ohio State University 


as those of East Berlin (Table I). 


Electrical engineering is the most impor- 
tant industrial employment group in both 
Berlins. The 97,758 workers of West Ber- 
lin in this industry represent about 35 per 
cent of the total labor force. In East Berlin, 
the 58,755 workers in electrical engineering 
represent very nearly the same percentage — 


33. 


Examination of other leading industrial 
employment groups in both Berlins reveals 
that industries which rank second through 
fifth have a total significance approximately 
equal to that of the first ranking industry. 
Thus, the relative importance of the five 
major industries in both Berlins is similar, 
and the dominance of electrical engineering 
is further emphasized. 


When the relative ranking of industrial 
types is further scrutinized, several differ- 
ences appear. In West Berlin, the metals 


TABLE I 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT GROUPS: 1958 


East Berlin® 


Electrical Engineering 58,755 
Heavy Machinery 15,230 
Clothing 14,322 
Vehicles 12,108 
Chemicals 11,347 
Printing and Publishing 7,834 
General Machinery 7,438 
Power 6,594 
Precision Machinery — 

Optical Goods 6,223 
Woodworking 5,906 


‘Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1959, pp. 172-173. 
‘Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1958, pp. 298-311. 
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industries appear to be more significant than 
in East Berlin; both “steel and light metals” 
and “iron, rolled metal, and metal” appear 
fairly high in the employment categories of 
the West, but are not present in East Berlin 
in significant rank. In contrast, in East 
Berlin employment in vehicle manufacture 
assumes both a greater relative (ranking 
fourth) and a greater absolute (12,108 
against 5,799) importance than in West 
Berlin. 


Industrial structure. Nearly comparable 
data regarding industrial structure in the 
two Berlins are available (Table II). A 
considerably larger percentage of West 
Berlin’s industrial establishments employ 
fewer than 51 workers than those in East 
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Berlin (84.8 per cent versus 65.8 per cent), 
Although the percentages of total establish- 
ments in West Berlin decrease regularly as 
the numbers in worker groups increase to 
1,000, there is no similar decrease in East 
Berlin. Instead, there is a significant con- 
centration of industrial establishments em- 
ploying 201-500 workers. In all categories 
of workers greater than 50, the percentages 
of establishments in East Berlin are greater 
than those in West Berlin. Thus, manufac. 
turing in the eastern sector is conducted 
on an appreciably larger scale than that 
in the west. 


A greater percentage of West Berlin’s in- 
dustrial workers is employed in establish- 
ments with up to 200 workers than in East 


TABLE II 
INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE: 1958 


Establishments With 
Workers Numbering: 


W. Berlin' 


1 - 50 84.8 
51 - 100 7.3 
101 - 200 4.4 
201 - 500 2.3 
501 - 1000 0.5 
Over 1000 0.7 


Percentage of Total 
Establishments 


Percentage of Total 


Workers 
E. Berlin* W. Berlin’ E. Berlin* 
65.8 18.7 8.2 
12.1 9.4 4.7 
6.6 a 5 
8.0 13.5 14.0 
3.6 y A 14.0 
3.9 40.0 54.0 


‘Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1959, pp. 178-179. 
*Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1958, p. 339. 








TABLE Ill 
INDUSTRIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF WEST BERLIN TO WEST GERMANY’ 
Land Workers Establishments Sales 
(Millions D.M.) 

Nordrhein-Westfalen 2,810,635 27,474 80,086 
Baden-Wurttemberg 1,313,399 16,332 33,107 
Bayern 1,079,095 20,848 25,809 
Niedersachsen 644,844 8,162 20,508 
Hessen 596,293 6,677 15,73 
Rheinland-Pfalz 336,105 5,703 9,469 
WEST BERLIN 280,969 5,510 5,979 
Hamburg 223,519 3,117 10,632 
Schleswig-Holstein 163,585 3,007 5,744 
Bremen 105,265 888 3,981 
Total: West Germany 7,553,709 97,718 211,048 


‘Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1959, pp. 171, 


175, 178. 
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Berlin; and, conversely, East Berlin has a 
markedly greater proportion of its workers 
in establishments with more than 500 work- 
ers, 

Significance of Berlin’s industry to East 
and West Germany. The importance of West 
Berlin in the industrial economy of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic is indicated in Table 
lll. West Berlin ranks seventh among the 
10 Landern of the nation. Its 280,969 
workers represent 3.7 per cent of West 
Germany’s industrial labor force; its 5,510 
industrial establishments constitute 5.6 per 
cent of that nation’s total factories; and its 
5,979,000,000 D.M. sales are 2.8 per cent 
of all industrial sales. Thus, considering 
its share in the total labor force, West Ber- 
lin has a larger proportion of industrial 
establishments and a smaller proportion of 
industrial sales. 


East Berlin assumes a more commanding 
position of industrial significance in the 





German Democratic Republic (Table IV). 
It ranks seventh among the 15 Bezirke in 
East Germany. Its 180,632 workers form 
6.4 per cent of East Germany’s industrial 
labor force; its 934 industrial establishments 
include 5.5 per cent of that nation’s total; 
and its 3,986,673,000 D.M. gross industrial 
production represents 7.0 per cent of all 
industrial production. Thus, little significant 
difference appears in East Berlin’s propor- 
tion of workers, establishments, and gross 
industrial production. The greater relative 
importance of East Berlin to the total in- 
dustrial capability of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, as compared with West 
Berlin’s importance to the Federal Repub- 
lic, is apparent in both workers and value 
of production. In contrast, the similar share 
of the eastern and western sectors of the 
city in number of industrial establishments 
is a reflection of the drive toward elimina- 
tion of inefficient small-scale industrial 
plants behind the Iron Curtain. 


TABLE IV 
INDUSTRIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF EAST BERLIN TO EAST GERMANY’ 


Bezirk Workers 
Karl-Marx Stadt 522,674 
Dresden 390,787 
Halle 376,636 
Leipzig 302,233 
Erfurt 204,749 
EAST BERLIN 180,632 
Magdeburg 168,863 
Gera 157,014 
Cottbus 134,351 
Potsdam 111,141 
Suhl 108,048 
Rostock 65,941 
Frankfurt 49,268 
Schwerin 36,787 
Neubrandenburg 24,380 


Total: East Germany 2,833,504 


Establishments Gross Industrial 





Production 

(Thousands D.M.) 
3,991 8,914,182 
2,542 7,593,822 
1,220 8,929,370 
1,829 6,038,500 
1,282 3,590,023 
954 3,986,673 
938 3,895,833 
750 2,970,752 
581 2,320,596 
658 2,662,196 
956 1,786,722 
381 1,568,826 
270 1,355,428 
393 887,391 
305 514,629 
17,030 57,014,943 


‘Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1958, p. 298. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE FUTURE 


Hans Carol* 


University of Cincinnati 


In our most theoretical moods, we may 
be nearest to our most practical applications. 


LEGITIMATE field of scientific in- 

quiry is characterized by three major 
attributes: (1) a history of its own; (2) a 
distinctive domain, i.e., the kind of reality 
on which it focuses; and (3) a specific set 
of methods, rules, and terms. It is neces- 
sary to examine the past and present status 
of geography with regard to each of these 
three criteria, while speculating on the geo- 
graphy of the future. The purpose of this 
article, however, is not to discuss what geo- 
graphy was in the past or what it is today, 
but to anticipate a future unified concept 
of the field. 


Future geography as an extension of the 
past. Modern geography, with its roots in 
the eighteenth century, had acquired aca- 
demic status by the nineteenth century. 
Some geographers attempt to define the 
field in terms of this history, that is, to 
view it as the sum total of what has been 
achieved by past generations and by what 
has been added by the present generation. 
However, analysis of the definition, “geo- 
graphy is what geographers do,” can only 
reveal the conglomerate and disunited char- 
acter of the field at present. The histori- 
cal approach, therefore, fails to satisfy the 
intellectual desire for a clear and _ logical 
concept, even though this concept must have 
its foundation in the historical development 
of the field in order to achieve continuity 
in the long march of the profession from the 
past towards the future. Such a concept 
is vital, for it lends direction to our profes- 
sional work and tends to accelerate progress 
in the field. Only in the future can we ex- 
pect a well-defined, scientific geography 
to materialize. 


Future domain of geography. Of vital 
importance in defining the field of geogra- 
phy is the kind of reality that geographers 
study. In the future, as in the past and 
the present, geography will be concerned 
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| with the earth’s surface, or, more exactly, 


with the outer shell of the earth. 


In one form or another, this concept has 
found advocates for over a hundred years: 
Humboldt, Ritter, Richthofen, Vidal de la 
Blache, and Hettner, to mention only a 
few. For Hettner, the traditional ter, 
earth surface, represents “a three-dimen- 
sional figure of considerable vertical ex- 
tension, made up of solid, fluid and gaseous 
parts and sheltering life.” This, Hettner 
called Erdhulle, whereas Hartshorne called 
it earth shell. According to Whittlesey, in 
American Geography, Inventory and Pros- 
pect, geography is focused on the reality of 
“the space at or near the earth’s surface,” 
a statement identical in content with the 
term earth shell. Grigoriev calls the same 
reality, the geographic substance. Feeling 
that this basic reality deserves a precise and 
internationally usable name, the author 
would suggest the term, geosphere (Fig. 1). 


The geosphere has a maximum vertical 
extension of approximately 75 miles and 
embraces in depth the lithosphere as far 
down as the Mohorovicic Discontinuity, the 
pedosphere, the hydrosphere, and the atmos- 
phere to the upper limits of the strato- 
sphere. Where these four spheres touch 
and penetrate, organic life (biosphere) has 
evolved and human culture (anthropo- 
sphere) has developed. All the natural and 
cultural phenomena existing within _ that 
space constitute the geosphere. These 
phenomena are to a variable degree corte- 
lated and form associations, which are most 
prominent near the surface of the earth. 


Ever since the end of the eighteenth 
century, regional geographers have tried to 
find a system of natural divisions of the 
earth shell termed geographic _ regions. 
Starting with Bucher in 1827, this concept 
of total regions has been repeatedly attacked 
by many scholars, including Hettner, Whit- 
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tlesey, and Hartshorne, but it has never- 
theless persisted to the present day. In the 
geography of the future, there will be no 
fruitless searching for natural boundaries 
which are supposed to divide the earth 
shell into one set of total regions, geogra- 
phic entities, spaces organisms, or Land- 
schaften. Geographers will have realized 
that the highly differentiated character of 
the earth shell precludes inherent total di- 
visions. Instead, geographers will single 
out a particular segment of the earth shell 
for study, and for the delimitation of this 
segment they will use any pertinent criteria. 


Such a segment is, like the geosphere as 
a whole, a genuine reality as an object of 
geographic study. The author would sug- 
gest for it the name, geomer, which means 
a portion of the geosphere (Fig. 1). Any 
segment of the geosphere, regardless of its 
size, is a geomer, as long as it includes all 
that exists between the rock underneath and 
the air above. Examples of such geomers 
are: the conventionally delimited continent 
of Europe; the physically defined area of 
the Alps; the politically delimited area of 
the United States of America; an arbitrarily 
circumscribed area outlined by any topo- 
graphic map sheet. Any boundary—physi- 
cal, cultural, or arbitrary—-may delimit a 
segment of the geosphere, which thus be- 
comes a geomer (Fig. 1). Geomer is the 
Precise term corresponding to such rather 
meaningless words as area and place, but 
not corresponding to the term region as de- 
fined by Whittlesey. 





Future methods employed in geography. 
The above statements concerning the kind of 
reality which geographers will study may 
logically be followed by the question: what 
methods will geographers employ to analyze 
this reality? 


Every field of science has developed ac- 
cording to the kind of reality studied on the 
one hand, and according to the general im- 
provement in human intellectual abilities 
on the other. Philosophers since Kant have 
been telling us that science will never be 
able to grasp absolute reality in full. Only 
by means of certain specific aspects, which 
are selected for their relevance and are 
generally agreed upon in a specific pro- 
fession, is it possible to obtain a partial 
grasp of reality. Proper selection of these 
aspects allows us to sort out the essential 
from the nonessential; thus, the complex 
mass of phenomena constituting the earth 
shell can be reduced to a point where geo- 
graphers are able to deal with them in- 
tellectually. 


In the future, the old dualism between 
systematic and regional geography will be- 
come a mere historical reminiscence. It 
will be taken for granted that, in order to 
achieve an understanding of the complexi- 
ties of the geosphere or any geomer, it will 
be essential to use the knowledge of all rel- 
evant systematic sciences: knowledge about 
the earth’s crust provided by the geological 
sciences (including geomorphology ); knowl- 
edge concerning the atmosphere contributed 
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by the meteorological sciences (including 
climatology); knowledge supplied by hy- 
drography, biology, and_ soil science; 
knowledge derived from the economic sci- 
ences, and the social and historical branches 
of the humanities. Each of these sciences 
is interested not only in the general aspects 
of the field, but also in the areal distribu- 
tion of its pertinent phenomena over the 
globe. The geography of the future will 
no longer claim to be the science of dis- 
tribution; it will have emerged from its 
auxiliary function as handmaid to other 
fields; it will no longer need to spend its 
time mapping and describing their pheno- 
mena; these elementary results will be gen- 
erally available. 


What then is there left for geographers 
to accomplish? It is the assembling of the 
results yielded by other sciences in order 
to achieve an understanding of the complex 
reality of the total earth shell or of any 
given geomer. In order to achieve such a 
high goal, it is not sufficient to assemble 
the findings of the systematic sciences, for 
in themselves these do not provide an un- 
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a specific process of analysis and synthesis 
must follow. Geographers will be in a po. 
sition comparable to that of the architect 
who knows how to make use of the doz. 
ens of diverse materials which go into the 
making of a house. His job is not to make 
the bricks and beams and pipes; his job 
is to know how to use them. 


As today, the geography of the future 
will have a variety of subdivisions or fields, 
all basically related to the task of studying 
the earth’s shell (Fig. 2). In accordance 
with the three major categories of existing 
phenomena as well as with the three major 
processes in the earth shell — namely in- 
organic, organic, and cultural — there wil 
be three major subdivisions in geography: 
inorganic geography, organic geography, 
and anthropic or cultural geography. 


Inorganic geography will aim at an or- 
ganized analysis of geographic reality inso- 
far as it leads to an understanding of the 
geosphere’s complex physical content. It 
will draw its analytical raw materials from 
the geological sciences, meteorology, and 
hydrography, but will select from the total 
content of such fields only those phenomena 
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that are relevant. Moreover, since inor- 
canic phenomena are influenced by organic 
nature and by man, the discipline of inor- 
ganic geography must also take cognizance 
of the biological and anthropological sci- 
ences (Fig. 2). 

Organic geography will focus on the in- 
tegration of natural vegetation and animal 
life with the inorganic patterns of the earth’s 
shell (Fig. 2). In the field of organic 
geography, all inorganic phenomena will 
be evaluated differently, according to their 
effect on organic life. 


The largest and most complex of the 
three major fields in geography will be cul- 
tural geography. This branch will aim at 
an understanding of how man has, through- 
out the ages, succeeded in nesting in the 
earth shell. Cultural geography will be 
subdivided into economic, social, and po- 
litical geography (Fig. 2). Economic geo- 
graphy, in turn, will be further subdivided 
into agricultural geography, mining geo- 
graphy, manufacturing geography, geogra- 
phy of circulation, and other specialized 
fields. These special disciplines will be 
established in correspondence with the im- 
portant activities of man, such as agricul- 
ture and mining, and will be concerned not 
merely with the distribution of phenomena, 
but with the total reality of a geomer, sc- 
lecting from it those factors which are rel- 
evant to the respective activities of man. 
Thus, for example, agricultural geography 
will take into account rock and soil and air 
as well as social, economic, and_ political 
conditions, but only insofar as these fac- 
tors are relevant to man’s agricultural ac- 
tivity (Fig. 2). 

At present there is a tendency, specific- 
ally in American geography, to reduce the 
field to the geography of man, and to dis- 
card physical geography altogether. Such 
a trend is not considered conducive to the 
task of studying the earth shell. 


For each of the many fields in geography, 
it will be necessary to create a set of in- 
tellectual working tools, concepts, and terms 
appropriate for comparative analysis. Clear- 
cut terms are a prerequisite for all com- 
parative studies; and it is here, in the com- 
parison, classification, and evaluation of 
geomeric complexes, that the major em- 
phasis of geographic research will _ rest. 
Methods of present and future geography 
may be compared with the simple practices 
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used in making the early automobiles as 
contrasted to the electronically controlled 
assembly system of a modern automobile 
factory. 


Geography, in its fullest scope, will as- 
semble the knowledge about the genesis 
of the geosphere which is provided by the 
systematic sciences. Geography will trace 
the development of the geosphere, from its 
inorganic beginnings some billions of years 
ago, through its organic stages, to the var- 
ious phases of present human occupance, 
and even with a glance into the future. 
Geography thus visualized is essentially his- 
torical in its approach. 


Conclusions. Focused on an exactly de- 
fined reality, geography is fully justified 
as an academic field. It also fulfills prac- 
tical functions; the more the earth shell 
becomes the unified home of man, the 
more important it is for him to know it, 
in whole or in part. This knowledge will 
be provided by the various channels of geo- 
graphic teaching. Apart from this, geo- 
eraphers will be needed to solve practical 
problems embracing the complexity of the 
earth shell, in much the same way as does 
the psychosomaticist in the medical world 
who specializes in understanding the high- 
ly complex interplay of physis and psyche. 


The teaching of geography at universities 
will undergo a change. In introductory 
courses, the various geographic elements and 
factors, such as landforms, climate, water, 
soils, vegetation, and man in the various 
activities of his economic and social life, 
will be more carefully selected according to 
their importance to geography as a whole. 
In advanced courses, the main objects of 
study will be the correlations between those 
clements and factors, and the methods and 
techniques of regional analysis and syn- 
thesis. There will be no research in geo- 
morphology and climatology as such, or 
elementary studies in the economic and 
human sphere. These fields will be left 
to the respective systematic sciences. 


Having sketched a picture of the geo- 
graphy of the future, it is necessary to ask 
whether there is no alternative. Will outer 
space, for instance, where man has already 
extended his activities, have to be incor- 
porated into geographic reality? There ap- 
pears to be no logical reason for adding the 
study of outer space to that of the earth 
shell, since it represents an entirely differ- 
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ent kind of reality which is already covered 
by other fields. Shells of certain planets, 
however, if similar in character to that of 
the earth, may become genuine objects of 
research for geographers in the future. 


Geographers must, however, consider the 
possibility of a negative alternative. Geo- 
graphy without a specific objective of its 
own will lose its status as an academic 
field, and thus may disappear gradually 
from academic curricula. One cannot deny 
that there are such negative trends in the 
geography of today, but many other trends 
may surely be interpreted as moves to- 
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wards a bright future. The approach to 
such a goal should not be attempted in the 
form of a short-lived revolution, but in q 
persistent process of evolution. 


o 2s 2 


(*) The content of this article was pre- 
sented as a paper at the International Geo- 
graphical Congress of the IGU in Stock. 
holm, August, 1960. For help in writing 
this article and drawing the figures the av- 
thor expresses his thanks to C. Trautvetter, 
C. Russley, and C. Wiester. 


USING DOTS FOR TRAFFIC FLOW MAPS 


Gwen M. Schultz 


University of Wisconsin 


Yyj OST TRAFFIC flow maps utilize vari- 

ations of line width to portray dif- 
ferences in traffic volume. There are times, 
however, when crowded conditions on a 
map, extreme contrasts in flow, or other fac- 
tors constitute a cartographic problem and 
make something other than expanded lines 
desirable. A map this writer was drafting 
created one such problem, conventional 
methods proving unsatisfactory for present- 
ing the data. So a system using dots was 


devised. 


To illustrate this method a part of a larger 
map is shown, a part selected because it 
represents wide contrasts in volume of flow. 
The legend should be self-explanatory. Some 
interpolation is required, but very little. 
At intersections, slanting dashed lines are 
used to designate which dots belong to 
each of the adjoining highways. 


The small-scale orientation map, pointing 
out the location of the area, may satisfy 
normal geographic curiosity about the rea- 
son for the traffic flow pattern. The heav- 
iest traveled highway extends north-south, 
parallel to Lake Michigan in the section 
between Milwaukee and Chicago, and is 





former U.S. Highway 41, recently converted 
to Interstate 94. The east-west highways 
run between the city of Kenosha, on the 
east, and smaller and more rural communi- 
ties on the west. 


This dot type of flow map, in addition 
to giving a readily visual impression of vol- 
ume differences, has two noteworthy ad- 
vantages over some variable line width 
maps: (1) highways occupy their proper 
positions and relationships without distortion, 
and (2) the dots can be counted, making 
it easier to estimate numerical values if one 
is interested in doing so. 


The writer wishes to acknowledge that 
this mapping was done in connection with 
a research project conducted by the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. 


ERRATUM: 


The equation on page 12 of the Septem- 
ber, 1960, issue of The Professional Geog- 
rapher should have a plus, rather than a 
minus, mathematical sign. 
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HIGHWAY TRAFFIC FLOW 
IN A SEGMENT OF SOUTHEASTERN WISCONSIN 
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Each dot represents approximately 100 vehicles 


(or fraction of 100) in this unit distance: 
——4 (one mile ) 


in an average 24-hour period. 














Source: 1958 Traffic Map, Kenosha County, Wisconsin State Highway Commission 
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ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 





NOMINATIONS FOR 1961 


The AAG Nominating Committee presents 
the following candidates for officers and 
councilors: 

President 
Gilbert F. White 
Vice President 
Edwin J. Foscue 
Arch C. Gerlach 
Councilors 
Howard L. Green 
John F. Lounsbury 
Donald J. Patton 
Evelyn L. Pruitt 


Biographical information supplied to the 
Committee by the candidates follows. The 
deadline for additional nominations by mem- 
bers of the Association is May 1. 


GILBERT F. WHITE, Ph.D. 
Professor of Geography 
University of Chicago 
Experience with AAG business: 
Vice President; member of committees on 
finance, honors, program, monographs, and 
education. 


Experience in administration: 

Chairman of Department, University of 
Chicago; President, Haverford College; Sec- 
retary, Land and Water Committees, Nation- 
al Resources Planning Board. 


Nature and extent of research: 
National resources management and con- 
servation; flood plain occupance; arid lands. 


EDWIN J. FOSCUE, Ph.D. 
Professor of Geography 

Southern Methodist University 
Experience with AAG business: 

Member, Credentials Committee, 1941, 
1942; Councilor, 1942-1945; Chairman, Cre- 
dentials Committee, 1943; AAG Represen- 
tative to National Research Council, 1947- 
1949; member, Nominating Committee, 
1941; AAG delegate to U.S. National Com- 





mittee of IGU, 1956-1960; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on the Geography of the Americas, 
1956-1957; Chairman, Resolutions Commit- 
tee, 1955 and 1958; member, Program Com- 
mittee, 1960; Chairman, Local Arrangements 
Committee, 1960; member, Honors Com- 
mittee, 1960-1961. 


Experience in administration: 

Acting Chairman, Department of Geology 
and Geography, 1926-1946; Chairman, De- 
partment of Geography, 1946 to present; 
Secretary, Faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, 1947-1956; Director, South- 
western International Development Insti- 
tute, 1955-1956; Assistant Director, U.S. 
Board on Geographic Names, 1943-1944; 
President, Texas Geographic Society, 1943; 
President, Southwestern Social Science As- 
sociation, 1950. 


Other professional experience: 
Thirty-seven years of teaching physical, 
economic, and regional geography at under- 
graduate and graduate levels; delegate from 
National Research Council or Department 
of State to XVI, XVII, XVIII, and XIX In- 
ternational Geographical Congresses, 1949, 
1952, 1956, and 1960; delegate from State 
Department to Third and Fifth Consulta- 
tions on Geography, PAIGH, 1952, 1959; 
delegate, Fifth General Assembly of PAIGH, 
1955; participant in regional and_ national 
conferences of Brookings Institution, 1952; 
Visiting Professor of Geography in summer 
sessions at the following universities — Ne- 
braska, 1937, 1938; Western Reserve, 1939, 
1941; Colorado, 1940, 1942; Washington, 
1946; Virginia, 1948; Columbia, 1950; Stan- 
ford, 1951; extensive travel in United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Australia, New Zea- 
land; personal research in regional geog- 
raphy (co-author of Regional Geography of 
Anglo-America; 1943 and 1954), and in 
economic geography; numerous articles pub- 
lished on United States and Middle America. 
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ARCH C. GERLACH, Ph.D. 

Chief, Map Division 

Library of Congress 
Experience with AAG business: 

Secretary, 1957-1960; member of Com- 

mittee which drafted Constitution for merg- 
ing AAG and ASPG, 1947; Chairman, Local 
Arrangements Committee, Madison, 1948; 
Program Chairman, 1951; Editor of The 
Professional Geographer, 1951-1954; mem- 
ber, committees on Geographers in Govern- 
ment, Cartography, Exchange of Publica- 
tions, and Publications Review; member 
AAG since 1943. 


Administrative and executive experience: 

Various administrative positions in OSS 
Map Division, 1942-1945; Acting Chief, 
Map Division, Department of State, 1945- 
1946; Associate Professor, University of 
Wisconsin, 1947-1950; Chief, Map Division, 
and Incumbent, Chair of Geography, Li- 
brary of Congress since 1950; Visiting Pro- 
fessor, University of Michigan, 1957; Chair- 
man, Geography and Map Division, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, 1956-1959; Di- 
rector, Cartography Division, American 
Congress on Surveying and Mapping, 1955- 
1957; Chairman, Technical Standards Com- 
mittee, ACSM, 1956-1958; Chairman, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council Advisory Committee on 
Geography for Department of State, 1956- 
1960; U.S. Representative on Directing 
Council, Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, 1958-1960. 


Nature and extent of research: 

Prepared annual reports on Geography for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the Year, 
1953, 1954, 1955; annual map report to 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, since 
1952; “An Adaptation of the Library of 
Congress Classification System” presented 
at the XVIII International Geographical 
Congress, reproduced by the National Ac- 
ademy of Sciences, 1956; maintain bibliog- 
raphy of works in Urban Geography; pres- 
ently U.S. Member of IGU Commission on 
Classification of Geographical Books and 
Maps. 


HOWARD L. GREEN, Ph.D. 
Store Research and Development Manager 
Montgomery, Ward and Company 


Experience with AAG business: 
Vice President, New England-St. Law- 
tence Valley Division, 1955-1957. 











Experience as spokesman for a group: 
Vice-President, Boston Chapter, American 
Marketing Association, 1955-1956; member, 


National Chapter Activities Committee, 
AMA, 1954-1956; presentation of research 
reports to officers of Stop and Shop, Inc., 
1950-1957; presentation and interpretation 
of Research Department reports, Manage- 
ment and Executive Committee, Board of 
Directors, Montgomery, Ward and Com- 
pany, 1957 to present. 


Experience on working committees: 

Member, National Industrial Conference 
Board Council of Marketing Research Direc- 
tors; member, Metropolitan Transportation 
Committee, Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 1956; member, Advisory Board, 
Institute of Urban and Regional Planning, 
Northeastern University, 1955; member and 
Secretary, management committees, Stop 
and Shop, Inc., and Montgomery, Ward and 
Company. 


Fields of geographic interest: 
Urban geography, marketing geography. 


Nature and extent of research: 

Several hundred unpublished business re- 
search reports, mainly in marketing geog- 
raphy, personally and with members of staff, 
during past decade. Published research in- 
cludes: “Marketing Research Department, 
Stop and Shop, Inc.,” Marketing Business 
and Commercial Research, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1955; “Hinterland 
Boundaries of New York City and Boston 
in Southern New England,” Economic Geog- 
raphy, October, 1955; “Store Location An- 
alysis” (with B. J. Epstein), Marketing Re- 
search in Action, Studies in Business Policy, 
No. 84, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1957; “Planning a National Retail 
Growth Program” (to appear in Economic 
Geography ). 


JOHN F. LOUNSBURY, Ph.D. 
Professor and Chairman, Department of Geography 
Eastern Michigan University 


Experience with AAG _ business: 

Secretary-Treasurer, East Lakes Division, 
1959-1960; Chairman, East Lakes Division, 
1960-1961. 


Experience as spokesman for a group: 
Chairman, Department of Earth Sciences, 

Antioch College, 1952-1961; Chairman, De- 

partment of Geography, and Coordinator, 
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Special Instructional Programs, Eastern 
Michigan University, 1961; Director, Na- 


tional Science Foundation In-Service Insti- 
tute, Antioch College, 1959-1961; Execu- 
tive Vice President, and Chairman of the 
Geography Section, Ohio Academy of Sci- 
ence, 1959-1960; Director, Dayton Metro- 
politan Studies, Antioch and Dayton Metro- 
politan Research, Inc., Ford Foundation, 
1960-1961; Chairman, Geography Section, 
Illinois Academy of Science, 1948-1949; As- 
sistant Director, Rural Land Classification 
of Puerto Rico, 1949-1951; Consultant, Day- 
ton Metropolitan Community Studies, Inc., 
1957-1959; member, Yellow Springs Plan- 
ning Commission, 1956-1960; Director, In- 
dustrial Studies of Ohio River Valley, Lilly 
Foundation, Antioch College, 1960-1961. 


Fields of geographic interest: 


Urban and _ industrial geography; 
analysis; Latin America. 


area 


Nature and extent of research: 

Directing urban and industrial research 
sponsored by Ford and Lilly Foundations; 
investigations of industrial and land use 
geography in United States and Caribbean. 


DONALD J. PATTON, Ph.D. 
Resources for the Future, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Experience with AAG business: 
Chairman, Interr.ation:] Fellowships Com- 


mittee, 1953-1960) + ‘eld Trip Chairman, 
Middle Atlantic Division, 1958; organiza- 
tion of Panel Discussion on International 
Fellowships and Prob!ems of Research 


Abroad, Dallas meeting. 


Fields of geographic interest: 
Ports and their external relations; ocean 
shipping; renewable resources management. 
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Nature and extent of research: 

Articles, papers, and technical reports 
on spatial relations of some North Ameri- 
can Atlantic and Gulf coast ports, and on 
inland water transportation in the United 
States; projections of American water tre- 
quirements, nationally and regionally. 


EVELYN L. PRUITT, M.A. 
Head, Geography Branch 
Office of Naval Research 
Experience with AAG business: 

Editor, The Professional Geographer, 
1957-1959; member, Publications Commit- 
tee, 1957-1959; member, Placement Com- 
mittee, ASPG. 


Experience as spokesman for a group and 
on working committees: 

Twelve years as Assistant Branch Head 
and Branch Head, Geography Branch, Office 
of Naval Research; Navy coordinator for 
geography, Department of Defense; Navy 
geography representative on _ inter-agency 
panels; member, various Government com- 
mittees and working groups concerned with 
geographic research; participant, National 
Research Council-National Academy of 
Sciences comunittee. 


Nature and extent of research: 

Field and library studies on coastal 
geography, especially beach morphology; 
author of several articles and reviews; co- 
author of geography textbook. 


Lester E. Klimm, Chairman 
AAG Nominating Committee 


CENSUS ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT, 1960 


The Census Advisory Committee was 
formally organized at the Santa Monica 
meeting of the AAG in August, 1958 for 
the purposes of promoting closer relations 
between the Bureau of the Census and the 
American geographic profession, and of im- 
proving the materials published by the 
Bureau in terms of geographers’ needs. The 
Committee’s early plans and activities have 


been reported previously in two issues of 
The Professional Geographer — March, 1959, 
pp. 19-20; and July, 1959, pp. 18 - 20. 
One of the more important recent activi- 
ties of the Committee was the circulation 
of a questionnaire to the AAG membership 
in March, 1960. The questionnaire, which 
was prepared by the undersigned after 
consultation with other Committee members, 
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TABLE I 
RESPONDENTS TO CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE 
Employment Status Total No. of Frequency of Use of Frequency of Use of 
No. Ph.D.’s U.S. Census Forcign Censuses 
3 2 2 - 
7 > -_ ~> = 
Z : Z 3 : 8 
3 © = 7) - 3 
€ 2 Fi 5 Og E 5B 
e 4 3 > 5 5 > 2 
} 2 B & 2 o os 
ie oO om io) Zz fe ° Zp 
Academic (75.8%) 
College and 
University Staff 288 196 65 134 79 10 85 113 90 
Students re 7 23 12 3 8 26 11 
Secondary Schools 18 1 2 8 2 2 9 7 
Governmental (12.5%) 
Federal 41 10 6 4 20 ll 10 9 22 
Non-Federal 17 4 7 6 4 1 3 
Private Employment (9.9%) 
Non-Profit 
Organizations 12 4 4 6 3 ais 3 6 3 
Business Firms 26 5 13 12 1 ney 10 6 10 
Self-Employed 8 6 4 3 1 3 4 1 
Retired and Others (1.9%) 8 1 4 2 2 1 3 4 
Total Questionnaires 463 227 201 12 28 123 178 162 
Tabulated (49. 0% ) (23. 3%) (43.4%) (27.6%) (6.0%) (26.6%) (38.7%) (34.8%) 
Returned questionnaires Questionnaires not Total questionnaires 
not tabulated ..................0. 17 III scidcnsccnatesestecenes 1,405 UII | dcsctcaravccsrosiens 1,885 
contained 30 questions which were de- cause of the preponderance of academic re- 


signed to elicit information on the following 
subjects: (1) the extent to which American 
geographers rely on Census data and the 
forms in which such data are used, and (2) 
reactions of geographers to a group of spe- 
cific proposals about possible improvements 
in future Census activities, policies, and 
materials. A total of 1,885 questionnaires 
was sent to AAG members and associates; 
and 480, or slightly more than 25 per cent, 
were returned. Such a return rate indi- 
cates a genuine interest on the part of the 
profession in present and future activities 
of the Census. 


Use or Census DaTA 
BY AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 


Replies to items in the questionnaire, rel- 
ative to the extent to which geographers 
tely on Census data and the forms in which 
such data are used, are summarized in the 
five accompanying tables. Table I indi- 
cates the occupational status of respondents, 
the number holding doctorates, and the 
frequency with which they utilize United 
States and foreign census materials. 


Be- 


spondents indicated by this table, the 
breakdown by occupational status is omit- 
ted in Tables II through V. Interpretation 
of the five tables is contained in the full 
report of the Committee, ditto copies of 
which are available upon request, but is 
omitted herein because of space considera- 
tions. 








TABLE Il 
SOURCES FROM | CENSUS DATA 
ARE KEN 
= : 7 
> = 

F 2 rs 

© = 2) 

s a «2 

= s oa 

o S ee 

- 2 ve 

te cc) Zp 

Primary Sources 

Census Bulletins 169 150 144 
6.5%) (32.4%) (31. 1%) 

Unpublished Special 38 13 294 
Tabulations (8.2%) (28.3%) (63.5%) 

Secondary Sources 

Statistical Abstract 198 187 78 
of the U.S. (42.8%) (40.4%) (16.8%) 

County and City 142 18 135 
Data Book (30.7%) (40.2%) (29.1%) 

Census Maps 146 225 92 
(31.5%) (48.6%) (19.7%) 

Other Forms of 41 17 405 
Publication (8.9%) (3.7%) (87.4%) 











TABLE Ill 
TYPES OF CENSUS DATA USED 








b a z 
3 H Bs 
o & 3) 
= a 4 y 
Ee of 8 
= < Z5 
Census of Agriculture 200 180 83 
(43.1%) (38.9%) “'@ 
Census of 194 177 
Manufactures (41.9%) (38.4%) ass ) 
Current Population 190 183 9 
Reports (41.0%) (39.5%) (ss%) 
Census of Pcpulation 179 88 196 
(38.7%) (19.0% (42.3%) 
Census of 117 179 167 
Mineral Industries (25.3%) (38.7%) (36.1%) 
Census of Business 115 157 191 
(24.8%) (33.9%) (41.3%) 
Data on Foreign 106 151 206 
Commerce (22.9%) (32.6% (44.5%) 
Census of Housing 77 167 219 
(16.6%) (36.1%) (52.3%) 
Census of Governments 28 145 290 
6.0% (31.3%) (62.7%) 


Other Sources 


5 5 453 
(1.1%) (1.1%) (97.8%) 


PossiBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN CENSUS 
Activities, POLICIES, AND MATERIALS 


The following recommendations are made 
by the Committee after a careful study of 
comments offered by respondents to the 
questionnaire, Committee correspondence, 
and remarks of AAG members at Commit- 
tee meetings. These recommendations con- 
tain specific proposals relative to possible 
improvements in future Census activities, 
policies, and materials. It is believed that 
they provide a fairly representative con- 
sensus of professional geographical opinion 
in the United States. Among numerous 
additional ideas offered but not reported 
herein, mainly for lack of space, many re- 
flected momentary personal or restricted vo- 
cational interests of persons; other sugges- 
tions were impractical for one reason or 
another, or they were vaguely expressed; 
but a good many other isolated, but worthy, 
ideas merit serious consideration by the 
Committee in its future work. 


Frequency and_ time of Census enumer- 
ations. Replies to the questionnaire indi- 
cate that the majority of AAG members ap- 
pear to favor a five-year interval between 
Censuses of Population rather than the 
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traditional ten-year period; and the Com- 
mittee should do what it can to hasten the 
shift to the shorter interval. In urging this 
change, the Committee is mindful of the 
increased operational costs involved; and, 
hence, it is suggested that the additional 
enumeration might offer narrower topical 
coverage and rely more heavily on sampling 
techniques. There is also strong sentiment 
among geographers for having all the var- 
ious censuses held at the same time, or at 
least at regular intervals. The value of the 
Census of Manufactures and the Census 
of Business would undoubtedly be greatly 
enhanced for geographers if their data were 
contemporary with that on population, ag- 
riculture, and housing. 

There is also considerable merit in the 
suggestion that the Bureau of the Census 
assume responsibility for annual estimates 
of the population of counties and major 
cities. In view of the need for such data 
and the serious gaps, inaccuracies, and in- 
consistencies in estimates now furnished 
by state and local agencies, employing a 
variety of estimating techniques, it is rec- 


TABLE IV 


AREAL STATISTICAL UNITS ames 
IN UTILIZING CENSUS DAT 


> 

~ s 

7 | 4 

3 ‘DB = & 

o 8 26 

£ 3 of 

ic fo) ZP 

Nation 11 136 213 
(24.6%) (29.4%) (46.0%) 

Census Regions and 112 147 204 
Divisions (24.2%) (31.7%) (44.1%) 

States 219 166 78 
(47.3%) (35.9%) (16.8%) 

State Economic Areas 105 169 189 
(22.7%) (36.5% (40.8%) 

Standard Metropolitan 184 155 124 
Statistical Areas® (39.7%) (33.5%) (26.8%) 

Urbanized Areas 150 167 146 
(32.4%) (361%) (31.5%) 

Counties 223 139 101 
(48.2%) (30.0%) (21.8%) 

Incorporated and 

Unincorporated 118 149 196 
Places (25.5%) (32.2%) (42.3%) 

Minor Civil Divisions 102 157 204 
(22.0%) (33.9%) (44.1%) 


Census Tracts 57 134 272 
(12.3%) (28.9%) (58.8%) 


Enumeration Districts 25 94 345 
(5.4%) (20.3%) (74.5%) 

Other Units 4 4 455 
(0.9%) (0.9%) (98.2%) 


* Formerly termed Standard Metropolitan Areas. 
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TABLE V 
USE OF CENSUS MAPS 


Ss s 
> _ 
g 5 
7) a) By} 
e z 5B 
2 8 oe 
i ° Zr 
County Outline Maps 171 208 84 
of the U.S. (36.9%) (44.9%) (18.1%) 


Maps of Minor Civil 110 
Divisions of States (23.8%) 
Statistical and 
Other Special- 96 
Purpose Maps 20.7%) 
Census Tract, City 
Block, and Urban- 54 164 245 


188 165 
(40.6%) (35.6%) 


185 182 
(40.0%) (39.3%) 


ized Area Maps (11.7%) (35.4%) (52.9%) 
Other Maps 14 9 440 
(3.0%) (1.9%) (95.1%) 


ommended that the Census furnish such 
statistics using a uniform system for all 
parts of the nation. It would also be help- 
ful to geographers and other users of Cen- 
sus data if, in connection with such a pro- 
gram, the Bureau of the Census were to 
issue a regular bulletin listing boundary 
changes for various statistical and _ political 
areas used in reporting its data and changes 
in legal or corporate status of such areas. 


Extension of Census data-gathering activ- 
ities. The AAG membership has sugzested 
a large number of topics for which Census 
data might be desirable. In some in- 
stances these requests have been antici- 
pated, and additional items will appear in 
publications presenting results of the 1960 
enumeration. Eliminating these and other 
subjects for which relatively few geograph- 
ers require statistical information, there are 
left several important topics which it is 
recommended be added to the agenda of the 
Bureau of the Census. These recommenda- 
tions are made with the realization that they 
will undoubtedly require increased Census 
appropriations by Congress and in complete 
confidence that the value of the additional 
data to scholarly, business, and govern- 
mental users will outweigh the increased 
cost of Census operations. 


There is virtually unanimous support by 
geographers for a Census of Transportation. 
The need for such an extension of Census 
activities is so universally recognized that 
the question of its value need not be elabor- 
tated here. What should be stressed is the 
immediate need for such data and the 
desirability of close liaison between the 
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Census and the geozraphic profession in 
planning and publication of a Transpor- 
tation Census, so that geographers can make 
maximum use of the results. 


Need for a wide range of information con- 
cerning vacation, recreational, and _ leisure- 
time activities of Americans has been ex- 
pressed by many geographers; and there 
is little doubt that future demand for such 
data will become more urgent. It is rec- 
ommended that there be made a Census 
of Tourism and Recreation which would 
tally the number, location, and accommoda- 
tions for bona fide tourists, and also that 
statistics be gathered on such topics as 
week-end residence, seasonal change in 
residence, and vacation and major leisure 
activities for the citizenry at large. 


Inadequacies in most of the various 
sources of statistics on land-use have led 
many geographers to suggest that the Cen- 
sus provide more complete and accurate 
coverage on this subject. Currently, the 
Census publishes data only on use of land 
in farms; and because of major changes 
in the classification system used from one 
Census of Agriculture to another, there are 
serious problems involved in using this 
material. It is proposed that the Census 
investigate the feasibility of col'ecting in- 
formation on rural nonfarm land-use and 
on the wide range of land-uses found within 
our urban areas, in addition to material 
already available from its acricultural enu- 
merations, that criteria for land-use classifi- 
cation be kept as constant as possible from 
one census to the next, and that results be 
published for relatively small areas in both 
tabular and map form. Necessary data could 
be gathered in connection with the Censuses 
of Manufactures, Housing, Business, and 
Mineral Industries, and the proposed Cen- 
suses of Transportation and Tourism. Any 
remaining gaps could be filled in with data 
from the Forest Service, Bureau of Public 
Roads, and various other Federal agencies. 
It is also suggested that an important ad- 
junct to such a land-use data program might 
be the systematic collection of material on 
water consumption and waste disposal. 


A surprisingly large number of respond- 
ents to the questionnaire (60) asked that 
a query on religious preference or affiliation 
be added to the questions used in the Cen- 
sus of Population, a far larger number, in- 
cidentally, than were found volunteering an 
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opinion on any other topic. This is ad- 
mittedly a sensitive area into which to ex- 
pand Census activities; but the wide-spread 
interest in and need for data, and the 
serious deficiencies in non-official material, 
lead to the suggestion that such a query 
be seriously considered. The recent recom- 
mendation of the Population Association of 
America, which would assure the respond- 
ent the right to withhold an answer, is one 
that would respect the political and moral 
sensibilities of the populace and still pro- 
duce nearly all the required data. 

Many geographers also have expressed 
their need for more and better information 
on migration within the United States. This 
demand can be partially met by publication 
of relevant data gathered in 1960 (country 
and state of birth; residence in 1955, and 
year moved) and subsequent census years 
in forms that will increase their usefulness 
for geographers. It is suggested that the 
Census Advisory Committee carefully study 
tabular and cartographic forms that might 
be adopted for this purpose and make de- 
tailed recommendations on this matter. It 
is further proposed that the Census look 
into the feasibility of adopting additional 
questions relating to migration, particularly 
some that will elicit the comvlete migra- 
tional history of individuals and the factors 
causing them to move; and also investigate 
ways to collect data on migratory farm 
workers, a segment of our population for 
whom data are scattered and defective. 

Further study and improvement of resi- 
dential categories and of statistical reporting 
areas. Geographers, tozether with other 
users of Census materials, have long heer 
aware of defects in the current system ot 
dividing the American population into three 
residential categories (urban, rural farm, 
and rural nonfarm). The increasingly real- 
istic definition of urban folk by the Census, 
and the success registered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Census in arriving at a common definition 
of farm dwellers for the purposes of the 
1960 enumeration, is noted with satisf ic- 
tion. The Committee members are still cis- 
turbed, however, by the inadequacy of the 
present rural nonfarm concept, particularly 
in view of the increasing importance and 
diversity of this major segment of our popu- 
lation. Consequently, it is recommended 
that the Census give particular attention to 
the problem of reclassification and more 
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meaningful categorization of rural nonfarm 
population, and that the Census Advisory 
Committee give this matter high priority 
on its agenda so that a more satisfactory 
system can be adopted in time for the next 
population census. 

Although it is recognized that much pro- 
gress has been made recently in improve- 
ment of areal units used in reporting Cen- 
sus statistics, it is felt that further work is 
necessary in this direction if geographers 
and other consumers of Census data are to 
make optimum use of these materials. It is 
urged that there be an extension of the 
urbanized area concept to cities of less 
than 50,000 as soon as this is feasible in 
budget terms, and that there be collaboration 
of the Census Advisory Committee with the 
Census in solving the many problems in- 
volved in defining and mapping the outer 
limits of urbanized areas. It also seems 
worthwhile to investigate the possibility of 
subdividing urbanized areas into relatively 
permanent and geographically meaningful 
reporting areas, in addition to the currently 
employed city blocks and census tracts. 
Recognition by the Census of the Central 
Business District and various other major 
business and residential neighborhoods 
would be a step in this direction. 


In rural tracts, it is urged that the Cen- 
sus County Divisions, which would replace 
the relatively arbitrary and often ephemeral 
townships for reporting purposes and which 
are already in use in a few states, be 
adopted as widely as possible. 


A final recommendation in this general 
field is that the Census continue and broad- 
en its program of working out identical 
systems of reporting areas for common use 
by the Census and other governmental 
agercies which publish statistical materials. 
‘Ie few remaining cases of nonequivalent 
systems are a source of considerable irrita- 
tion, and sometimes result in prohibitively 
difficult problems of exploiting certain bod- 
ies of statistics. 


Publication of Census data by smaller 
geographical units. The most common plea 
among geographers who make extensive use 
of Census data is for a greater amount and 
variety of material for smaller areas. Some 
of these demands are being met in the 
increased range of topics to be tabulated by 
MCD in the schedule of 1960 Census pub- 
lications; and much material is already 
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available from earlier censuses as a result 
of special tabulations, but often at consid- 
erable expense and inconvenience. It is 
proposed that the Census Advisory Com- 
mittee work closely with the Bureau of the 
Census in devising specific means whereby 
data for smaller statistical areas can be 
collected, tabulated, stored, and made avail- 
able with a minimum expenditure of time 
and money, and in acquainting interested 
members of the geographic profession with 
the means of acquiring and using such ma- 
terials. The suggestion, made by more than 
one questionnaire respondent, that Census 
data be coded by geographic coordinates 
(e.g., a one-minute grid) in order to facili- 
tate certain types of electronic computation, 
would seem to have enough merit to call 
for careful study. 


One of the more vexing problems en- 
countered by geographers utilizing data for 
small areas is the disclosure rule so fre- 
quently invoked by the Census. It is recoz- 
nized that this is a statutory limitation im- 
posed upon the Bureau of the Census, but 
it is also realized that much of the with- 
held information can be ferreted out from 
other sources and that the persons or firms 
involved usually have no objection to making 
the figures publicly available. It is suggest- 
ed that the Census Advisory Committee 
might well consider making its feelings in 
this matter known to the appropriate con- 
gressional group, assuming that such lobby- 
ing activity is endorsed by the AAG Council. 


A perennial problem encountered in deal- 
ing with Census data for small areas is the 
frequency of boundary changes and other 
discontinuities in data. It is recommended 
that the Census and the Census Advisory 
Committee explore various means. including 
the Census County Division and the pro- 
posed intraurban divisions referred to above, 
for preserving the continuity and compara- 
bility of small area data. 


Improvement of tabular and graphic pre- 
sentation of Census data. Statistical tables 
published by the Bureau of the Census have 
for many years been technically advanced 
in their physical format and methods of data 
presentation. Nevertheless, many question- 
naire respondents cited a number of minor 
shortcomings in the form and content of 
the tables that had hampered their work. 
It is proposed that a careful study be made 
of current Census practices in tabular pre- 





sentation, and that suggestions for their 
improvement could be a legitimate func- 
tion of the Census Advisory Committee. 


The single most important activity of the 
Committee might well be a critical review 
of the Census mapping program, and pro- 
vision of a set of detailed suggestions for 
a future map publication program.  Al- 
though it is obvious that Census maps 
have gained in quantity and quality through 
the years, many geographers are audibly 
discontented with the Bureau’s cartographic 
offerings. The various base maps and 
identification maps that have become an 
integral part of Census operations seem 
adequate to most geographers, except for 
the widespread feeling that more uniformity 
and convenience in scale would be highly 
desirable. But there seems to be general 
agreement that the Census should publish 
a much larger variety of special-purpose 
maps than it has in recent years, and that 
these maps should be characterized by a 
greater degree of cartographic sophistica- 
tion and visual effectiveness than has fre- 
quently been the case. It is recommended 
that the Committee devote as much time 
and attention as possible to this endeavor — 
listing appropriate topics for mapping, and 
suggesting scale, symbolism, format, mode 
of publication, and other technical details. 
Serious consideration might be given to a 
Census Atlas project, to provide a conven- 
ient repository for the scattered map publi- 
cations of the Bureau and as an adjunct to, 
or a partial fulfillment of, the National Atlas 
project. If such an atlas were to be dis- 
cussed seriously, then the Census Advisory 
Committee might appropriately concern it- 
self not only with details of its form and 
content but also with the critical problem 
of finding ways and means for its publi- 
cation. 


Furure ACTIVITIES OF THE 
Census ApvisorY COMMITTEE 


The size and nature of the response to 
the Committee’s questionnaire, and the nu- 
merous expressions of approval of the Com- 
mittee’s general program volunteered by re- 
spondents, leave little doubt as to the wis- 
dom of continuing its activities and making 
it a permanent body. The scope and com- 
plexity of the Census Bureau’s work, and 
the need for long-term study and constant 
review of certain geographical problems, 
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would also seem to make a standing com- 
mittee mandatory. 


It is believed that the Committee can 
best serve the interests of the profession by 
fulfilling two functions: (1) providing reg- 
ular channels of communication between 
geographers and the Bureau of the Census, 
so that the profession can make its needs 
known to the Bureau and the Bureau can, 
in turn, readily receive whatever opinion 
or advice it may need from geographers in 
formulating its program; and (2) initiation 
and vigorous promotion of such innovations 
in Census activities and policies as are use- 
ful and necessary in the further progress of 
American geography. 

It is suggested, in furtherance of the first 
objective, that there be fairly frequent pub- 
lication in The Professional Geographer of 
announcements of major new Census publi- 
cations or the introduction of new proce- 
dures or changes in established ones, and 
also from time to time solicitation of opinion 
among the membership at large on issues 
of general importance, by questionnaire or 
other means. Much, of course, depends op 
cultivation of close rapport with our geo 
graphic colleagues in the Census. 

Successful prosecution of the second ob- 
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jective hinges on the composition and modus 
operandi of the Committee. It can only be 
noted here that its membership should rep- 
resent all major academic and vocational 
specialties in which Census materials are 
important, and that the problem of carrying 
on effective and well-coordinated work 
among widely scattered and preoccupied 
Committee members is one that will tax 
the ingenuity of any chairman, but is not 
insuperable. In all likelihood, successful so- 
lution of the problems of personnel and 
procedure will come about after a long per- 
iod of trial and error. 

It was earnestly suggested at the Dalla: 
meeting of the Committee that, since the 
activities of the Census are so closely cir- 
cumscribed by considerations of budget and 
general governmental policy, the AAG might 
well consider making its views on Census 
matters known to Congress and the appro- 
priate congressional committees. Although 
such lobbying might be useful, it seems best 
to leave the decision on such an extension 
of AAG activities to the Council rather than 
to an individual committee. 


Wilbur Zelinsky. Acting Chairman 
AAG Census Advisory Committee 


1961 ANNUAL, MEETING 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan, August 
28-September 1, with headquarters at Kel- 
logg Center (the campus hotel). An an- 
nouncement by the Program Committee 
concerning papers appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1960 issue of The Professional Geo- 
grapher (page 20). 

Tentative plans for the meetings are as 
follows: a cultural geography field trip 
which will involve the concept of the met- 
ropolitan region, on Monday. August 28, 
led by Professor A.K. Philbrick; a welcom- 
ing session on Monday evening; three days 
of paper sessions on August 29, 30, and 31, 
concluding with the banquet on Thursday 
evening; and a second field trip, dealing 
with the geomorphology (continental gla- 
ciation) of central Michigan, on Friday, 
September 1, led by Professor D.H. Brunn- 
schweiler. 

The following brief general outline of 
preliminary arrangements is offered to aid 
those who plan to attend the meeting next 


summer. Detailed information concerning 
lodging accommodations, travel  arrange- 
ments, and the preliminary program will be 
supplied at a later date both in The Pro- 
fessional Geographer and by direct mail to 
members. Housing will be available at 
Kellogg Center, modern dormitories, and 
at motels and hotels in the Lansing-East 
Lansing area. Dormitory housing rates 
will be reasonable and families can be ac- 
commodated. Recreational facilities of 
Michigan State University will be available 
to registrants and their families. These in- 
clude indoor and outdoor swimming pools, 
a golf course, tennis courts, and ball fields. 
Nurseries and baby sitters for children can 
be provided. 

If a vacation in Michigan is anticipated 
either before or after the meeting, the Local 
Arrangements Committee will be happy to 
channel inquiries concerning trips or ac- 
commodations to reliable sources. 


L. M. Sommers, Chairman 
Local Arrangements Committee 
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REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


Paciric Coast Division 


The Association of Pacific Coast Geogra- 
phers marked its 25th year of existence with 
its 1959 annual meeting at the University 
of Oregon in Eugene, June 14-15. As in 
several previous years, the meeting was held 
in conjunction with that of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the AAG. Howard Martin ( Uni- 
versity of Washington) and Otis Freeman 
(University of Arizona), founders of the 
Association, chaired two of the four half- 
day sessions; Samuel Dicken (University of 
Oregon) and J. Granville Jensen (Oregon 
State College) conducted the other two 
sections. Gene Martin (University of Ore- 
gon) was in charge of arrangements, in- 
cluding a banquet in the University Union 
the evening of the 15th. 


Twenty-two papers were offered, cover- 


ing a wide variety of topics and regions. 
Ontario, France, New Zealand, Polynesia, 
Portuguese India, Tanganyika, Argentina, 
the Isle of Man, as well as the three Pa- 
cific Coast states were involved; topics 
included such diverse items as coastal ter- 
races, famine, methods of land subdivision, 
cultural landscapes, and the role of geo- 
graphy within the social sciences. Among 
the participants was O.H.K. Spate of the 
Australian National University. Howard 
Gregor (University of California, Davis) 
gave the presidential address, entitled “Ag- 
ricultural Intensity and Its Regionalization.” 

New Association and Division officers for 
1959-60 are President: Marion E. Marts 
(University of Washington); Vice President: 
Edward T. Price (Los Angeles State Col- 
lege); Secretary: Dale E. Courtney (Port- 
land State College). 


REPRINTING OF 
THE NONTRADITIONAL JOBS OF GEOGRAPHERS 


Demand for the 1960 report by the AAG 
Committee on Geographers in Business, en- 
titled The Nontraditional Jobs of Geog- 
raphers, has temporarily exhausted the sup- 
ply. A reprinting of the paper is in progress 
and a new supply should soon be available. 


Copies of the 6l-page mimeographed 
study may be obtained from the Central 
Office, Association of American Geographers, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The price is $2.50 a copy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 





REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERIES 


The International Congress of the History 
of the Discoveries, at Lisbon, September 5- 
11, 1960 was one of the major events held 
to commemorate the fifth centenary of the 
death of Prince Henry the Navigator. Ap- 
proximately 60 papers were presented and 
discussed at the Congress. 

The opening session was held in the Na- 
tional Assembly Chamber, and presided by 
Dr. Antonio de Oliveria Salazar, Prime Min- 
ister of Portugal. There were receptions 
by the Portuguese Government and at the 
British Institute in Portugal, as well as local 
trips to places of historical significance. 

The Chairman of the Subsection on Car- 
tography noted that attendance included 
heads of eight of the nine largest and most 
famous map libraries in the world; there 
was none from the USSR. Subsection meet- 
ings were held on Cartography, Nautical 
Science, Voyages of Discovery, Causes and 
Consequences of the Discoveries, Overseas 
Expansion until the End of the 16th Cen- 
tury, Expansion in the 17th -nd 18th Cen- 
turies, and The Civilizing P:9cess of the 
19th and 20th Centuries. 

Cartographic exhibits were among the 
particularly interesting features of the Con- 
gress. A special exhibit, containing 50 of 
the world’s earliest and rarest map treas- 
ures, was set up in the Museum of Modern 
Art near the Tower of Belam. Another ex- 
hibit of more than 700 manuscript and rare 
printed maps of Brazil and of Portuzuese 
Colonies was displayed at the Military Mu- 
seum. 


Cartographic papers revealed or implied 
the existence of Portuguese voyages and 
maps previously unknown by many scholars, 
They also deflated the myth of Boheim as 
a scholarly globe maker, strengthened con- 
cepts about John Cabot’s voyages across the 
North Atlantic in 1497 and 1498, and 
traced the source of many early Italian 
navigation charts to Portuguese charts which 
are no longer extant. 

The Congress established a Subcommit- 
tee on the Preservation of Ancient Charts 
and Maps to seek practical means for: (1) 
making 8 x 10 inch film negatives of sig- 
nificant manuscript maps and _ charts to 
1699, and of unique copies of other maps 
and charts published prior to 1599, with 
negatives to be deposited in a locale rela- 
tively safe from war damage or natural 
disasters; (2) making duplicate negatives 
for a second depository, from which they 
could be loaned or duplicated upon request 
at a modest cost. 

In addition to programmed functions, 
there were several social events of interest. 
At a special luncheon for the Cartographic 
Subcommittee, Dr. Armando Cortesao was 
given the Victoria Medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in appreciation for his 
outstanding work in effecting the production 
of Portugaliae Monumenta Cartographica. 
Boies Penrose was also honored for his new 
book on Goa: Queen of the East. 


Arch C. Gerlach 
Library of Congress 


NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Davis 


The Davis Campus of the University of 
California is a relatively new geographic 
center. 


The first geography courses were 


offered ir 1954, and the appointment of 
Kenneth Thompson, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge and Northwestern universities, to a 
combined Anthropology, Economics, Geo- 
graphy, and Sociology Department was 
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made in 1955. This year a second full- 
time faculty member has been appointed, 
Howard F. Gregor, a graduate of Wisconsin 
and UCLA and formerly of San Jose State 
College. Both Thompson and Gregor have 
the rank of Assistant Professor. In addition, 
Herbert F. Schultz, a meteorologist with the 
Department of Engineering, is a part-time 
Lecturer in Geography. 

Dr. Gregor has published several articles 
during the past year. His presidential ad- 
dress to the Association of Pacific Coast 
Geographers, “Agricultural Intensity and Its 
Regionalization,” will appear in the 1961 
Yearbook of the Association of Pacific Coast 
Geographers. Present work involves com- 
pletion of a book on economic geography, 
studies of regional shifts in agricultural in- 
tensity within California since 1940, and an 
analysis of oasis agriculture in the West. 

Dr. Thompson’s recent publications in- 
clude “Agriculture in a Restrictive Environ- 
ment: The Case of Greece,” (with Adam 
Pepelasis ), Economic Geography, April 1960. 
He is currently engaged in studies concern- 
ing the relocation of California crops, and 
in an attempt to reconstruct the Sacramento 
Valley’s pristine landscape. Dr. Schultz is 
mainly engaged in micro-climatological re- 
search. 

A majority of the basic undergraduate 
courses in geography are now offered at 
Davis, including Physical Geography, Cul- 
tural Geography, Weather and Climate, 
Political Geography, Economic Geography, 
Conservation, and regional courses in Eu- 
rope, Anglo-America, and California. Total 
geography enrollment for the academic year 
1959-1960 was 327 out of a total campus 
enrollment of about 2,500 and a College of 
Letters and Science enrollment of some 
850. This fall, approximately 190 students 
are enrolled in five geography courses. It 
is hoped that shortly a further addition will 
be made to the faculty so as to permit of- 
fering of a geography major. 

The Department of Anthropology and 
Geography has shared in the considerable 
plant expansion at Davis, having recently 
moved into new, air-conditioned quarters. 
A workroom, with drafting, map storage, 
and other facilities, has been provided. 


Cuicaco, UNIVERSITY OF 


Norton S. Ginsburz is spending the Sum- 
mer and Autumn Quarters in Japan, where 
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he is carrying on research in the geography 
of Asian cities. During part of the period 
he is serving as a member of a United Na- 
tions team of experts dealing with metro- 
politan planning needs and problems _ in 
Japan. His Atlas of Economic Development 
will be published in February, 1961 by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

The Goode’s Series of base maps is be- 
ing completely revised by Henry M. Lep- 
pard. New editions will be ready early in 
1961. 

Harold M. Mayer is participating in two 
major studies which the Department is un- 
dertaking: (1) with Gilbert F. White, a 
study of the problem of preserving open 
space in the Chicago Metropolitan Area, 
and (2) with Brian J.L. Berry, a series 
of studies on the hierarchy of central places 
in selected sample areas of the United 
States. He attended the IGC urban ses- 
sions in Lund, Sweden, spending the bal- 
ance of the summer studying urban develop- 
ment and planning in Scandinavia. He is 
scheduled to depart for New Zealand on 
February 1, where he is to be Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Geography at the University of 
Auckland, February-October, 1961. Mean- 
while, he is continuing to work on a trea- 
tise on urban geography. 


Chauncy D. Harris, after completing his 
five-year term as Dean of the Graduate 
Division of the Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has returned to full- 
time work in the Department of Geography. 
While atending the XIX IGC in Stockholm 
this summer, he was re-elected for another 
four-year term as Vice President of the IGU. 
He recently was appointed a Contributing 
Editor of The Geographical Review. 


Philip L. Wagner’s book, The Human Use 
of the Earth, was recently published by The 
Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois. Wagner will 
be an invited participant in a “Symposium 
on Human Ecology” at the 1961 meetings 
of the American Sociological Association, 
and a contributor to the new Worterbuch der 
Soziologie (Berlin), and the Handbook of 
Middle American Indians. He is collabora- 
ting with M.W. Mikesell on a book of 
Readings in Cultural Geography. He will 
return to Chiapas, Mexico, during the Win- 
ter Quarter for nine months of field work 
in cultural geography. 

Marvin W. Mikesell is gathering data for 
a comparative study of the ecology of pas- 
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toral nomadism. A preliminary report of 
his study of deforestation in Morocco ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Science. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1961 he will teach at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 


Wesley Calef returned this fall from a 
year of teaching at Oxford University. He 
also visited and lectured in the geography 
departments of most of the universities of 
southern and central England. Upon his 
return to Chicago, he took charge of the 
Department’s annual fall field course which 
was held again this year in southern Illinois. 


Brian J.L. Berry is directing a series of 
urban, suburban, and rural central place 
studies, the results of which will appear late 
in 1961 in a volume entitled The Geography 
of Retail and Service Business. During the 
summer, Berry attended the XIX IGC and 
the Lund Symposium on Problems in Ur- 
ban Geography. This trip was made pos- 
sible by the award of an AAG Participa- 
tion Fellowship in the essay competition for 
younger geographers. He recently con- 
tributed Section 8 to the Atlas of Economic 
Development, is collaborating in Depart- 
mental studies of the human occupance of 
rural flood plains (an article in connection 
with these studies will soon appear in the 
Polish Geographical Review), and is pre- 
paring a volume on economic geography 
with William L. Garrison of Northwestern 
University. 

Gilbert F. White is serving as consultant 
to the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources. 


De Paut UNIVERSITY 


Departmental enrollment for the present 
term parallels the general increase in uni- 
versity registration. This is especially true 
of the course on Africa offered by Richard 
J. Houk, the Department chairman. During 
the past summer, Dr. Houk led the first 
De Paul Study-Tour of Africa through 52 
days of research and reconnaissance in 13 
countries, and utilized the last four weeks 
of his summer leave for visits to Britain and 
Belgium. Two brief articles by Dr. Houk, 
dealing with Sao Tome-Principe and Porto 
Santo, have appeared in 1960 issues of The 
Geographical Review. He currently is pre- 
paring a series of 33 encvclopedia articles 
on Portugal, and is completing work on a 
manuscript relative to Sao Tome-Principe. 
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During the past summer, the Depart- 
ment’s map storage facilities were consid- 
erably increased just in time to handle an 
expanded collection of cartographic mater- 
ials. These were made available by Joseph 
Smutnik, Jr., Instructor, who teaches the 
Department’s cartography course. Mr, 
Smutnik, who is a member of the Research 
Department of Rand McNally, was in charge 
of reindexing maps for the new issue of 
Goode’s Atlas and presently is directing 
the application of final 1960 census figures 
to various publications of the firm. 


Carl S. Lossau, part-time Instructor, is in 
charge of the new course on the Geography 
of the Chicago Metropolitan Region. He is 
currently completing a doctoral dissertation 
in urban geography at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and is employed by the Chicago 
Department of City Planning. 


Mamie L. Anderzohn is a new member 
of the part-time staff. She is well known 
in connection with the National Council for 
Geographic Education, and is teaching a 
course on Geography for Teachers. During 
the past summer she directed a workshop 
on Developing Geographic Understandings 
for the Iowa State Teachers College, and 
then visited England and Iceland prior to 
attending the IGU meetings, where she pre- 
sented a paper on “Geographic Concepts in 
the Space Age.” Later, she participated 
in the IGU excursion to Lapland and Fin- 
land. 

Charles E. Williams, a graduate student 
at Northwestern University, also has joined 
the Department staff. He will offer the 
course in physical geology next spring. 
James E. Hart, Dean of the College of Com- 
merce, offers a course on Geography of 
World Affairs. George Rheumer, part-time 
Instructor during the past two years, has 
been obliged by ill health to withdraw 
from his commitments at De Paul. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


After the death of Edna Eisen last April, 
John B. Ray of Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
the University of Pittsburgh took over the 
teaching of courses in educational geozraphy 
and some of the beginning courses. Since 
Evelyn Weston’s death on August 29, her 
courses have been taught by Richard Par- 
ish, who was appointed temporary Instruc- 
tor upon the completion of his Master’s de- 
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gree at Kent State University. This summer, 
Jordan Hodgkins joined the staff as Assist- 
ant Professor of Geography, specializing in 
the Soviet Union. Two Assistant Instruc- 
tors, John Mulhouser and Robert Coates, 
are teaching elementary courses on a part- 
time basis. ‘The staff now consists of eight 
part- and full-time geographers and four 
geologists. 


Plans have been prepared to move within 
the next few years into a new building 
where geology will become a separate De- 
partment. At the present time, there are 
12 candidates for the M.A. degree in geo- 
graphy at work in the Department. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Two new appointments and a promotion 
were recently made by the Northwestern 
University Geography Department. Wil- 
liam Garrison was appointed Professor, 
Harm J. de Blij Visiting Professor, and Ed- 
ward Taaffe was promoted from Instruc- 
tor to Associate Professor. 


Garrison came to Northwestern from the 
University of Washington, where he also 
was Professor. He has been a government 
consultant and is currently serving as an 
advisor to the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
reviewing a highway cost allocation study 
now under preparation for Congress. 


De Blij, a South African, came to North- 
western from the University of Natal in 
Pietermaritzburg. He specializes in the 
urban geography of colonial cities in South 
Africa. He previously did graduate work 
at Northwestern. 


Taaffe has been with the Geography 
Department for four years, and _ recently 
completed a project for the Army on trans- 
portation in underdeveloped areas. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


The Department of Geocraphy was 
founded at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, on July 1, 1960, with Dr. Richard 
I. Ruggles, formerly of the University of 
British Columbia, as the first Head of the 
Department. 


The first Honours geography students 
were admitted this session and six year- 
courses offered, which have a total of 160 
tegistrations. 


Geography may be taken as 
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a minor with such Honours courses as 
geology, economics, politics, history, and 
biology, and as one of the subjects for a 
general degree. During the Summer School, 
110 students were enrolled in two courses; 
Principles of Geography and _ Historical 
Geography of North America. Most of 
them were teachers, improving their geo- 
graphy qualification. A Specialist certifi- 
cate may be obtained in geography in On- 
tario, and the subject may be taught from 
grade 9 through grade 13, students being 
able to write geography as one of the En- 
trance Papers to University. 


Department offices and lecture rooms are 
in the Economic and Political Science Build- 
ing, and the Map and Air Photo Library, a 
well-equipped Cartography Laboratory and 
general laboratories are in the Geology 
Building. In the very near future, geo- 
graphy is to be housed in its own equipped 
building. The Department has been pro- 
vided with a 13-passenger field vehicle, 
which will enable considerable field work 
to be undertaken as a regular part of many 
of the courses, and which will be used for 
faculty and graduate field research in a 
regional research program which is being 
inaugurated in the Department. 


The members of the faculty for this first 
year include Donald Q. Innis, trained at 
Toronto and California, who is particularly 
interested in tropical areas, and in aspects 
of communication. He participated in the 
Stockholm meetings of the IGU in the sum- 
mer, and afterwards visited Leningrad and 
Moscow. Alastair M. Taylor is Visiting 
Professor of Historical Geography for the 
year. He was trained at Southern Califor- 
nia, Columbia, and Oxford, and commutes 
each week from Ottawa to the University. 
Dr. Taylor spent last year as Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Geography at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and the previous year, working on re- 
search materials at Oxford. The Depart- 
ment has a full-time Map and Photo Li- 
brarian, Miss Eva Mitchell, an Honours 
geography graduate of Exeter University, 
England, who is busily organizing the Li- 
brary and Reading Room. Dr. Ruggles, 
educated at Toronto, Syracuse, and London, 
who is engaged in a Russian research proj- 
ect, spent last year at the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, after travelling some 6,- 
000 miles within European Russia the pre- 
vious summer. 
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San Dieco STATE COLLEGE 


The Department of Geography at San 
Diego State College added Charles H. 
Cruttenden and Harvey Vogel to its staff 
in September, 1960. Dr. Cruttenden came 
to us from Larry Smith and Co., Seattle, 
where he was an analyst. He formerly had 
been with the Doane Agricultural Service 
in St. Louis, the Syracuse City Planning 
Commission, and the Syracuse University 
Geography Department. Mr. Vogel, a for- 
mer graduate teaching assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and The Pennsylvania 
State University, is a Ph.D. candidate at 
Penn State. Recent faculty promotions in- 
clude: James W. Taylor, Chairman, to Pro- 
fessor, and Charles C. Yahr to Associate 
Professor. 

The fall enrollment of students in the 
Department exceeds 1,300. A new program 
leading to a master’s degree in Geography 
was initiated in September, 1960. At pre- 
sent, there are six graduate students en- 
rolled in the program. 


The Department is actively participating 
in development of two new interdisciplinary 
curriculums at San Diego State. James W. 
Taylor, in particular, has been concerned 
with the African and Near Eastern Area 
Studies Program, and the City and Regional 
Planning Program. He also is associated 
with the San Diego State College One-Year 
Campus in France. 

During the spring semester, 1961, Pro- 
fessor Alvena Storm will be on sabbatical 
leave. Mrs. Storm plans to do field re- 
search in California during the first half of 
the sabbatical semester, and to travel in 
eastern United States in the second half. 
She will be replaced by Susan Huck, a 
Ph.D. candidate at Clark University. 


Charles C. Yahr has been elected to the 
Executive Council of the California Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers. Dr. Yahr de- 
livered a paper before the Council’s annual 
meeting at San Jose, California in May, 
1960, entitled “Climatic Fluctuations Along 
the Pacific Coast of the United States.” The 
paper will be published in the next issue of 
The California Geographer. 

Don I. Eidemiller traveled in western 
United States this past summer. He has just 
completed two Navy contract studies con- 
cerning the development of automatic 
weather stations and the frequency of trop- 
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ical disturbances on the west coast of Cep- 
tral America. Dr. Eidemiller is an active 
member of the San Diego County Air Pollu- 
tion Committee, and under his guidance the 
Department weather station has now com- 
pleted installation of automatic electronic 
recording equipment for all surface meteor- 
ological parameters. 

Lauren C. Post read a paper entitled “The 
Upgrading of Beef Cattle on the Great 
Plains” at the May, 1960, annual meeting 
of the California Council of Geography 
Teachers, San Jose, California. Dr. Post 
directed the Department’s summer field 
course and led field trips to the Grand Can- 
yon and Imperial Valley for the Teacher 
Development Program for Foreign Teach- 
ers at SDSC. 

Robert W. Richardson visited all countries 
in South America, excluding Paraguay, this 
past summer. Clarence E. Koeppe is 
teaching part-time during the academic 
year 1960-1961, and will be in Scandinavia 
in the summer of 1961. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Enrollment in the 15 courses offered by 
the Geography Department this fall num- 
bers 648 out of a total of 2,207 students 
registered in Liberal Arts. Among_ last 
June’s geography major graduates, six en- 
tered graduate school — four enrolled for 
the Master’s degree in planning, and two 
for a graduate degree in geography. 


With the addition of John W. Kunstmann 
to the regular staff, the faculty now nun- 
bers seven: E.J. Buls, Elmer B. Hess, Fer- 
encz P. Kallay, William T. Kowitz, John 
W. Kunstmann, Alfred H. Meyer, Head of 
the Department, and Edward J. Miles. 


Professor Kallay, promoted last year to 
Associate Professor, has returned to the 
campus after spending a year in Italy as a 
Fulbright Research Scholar. He made a 
study, and surveyed the effects, of the 
Flumendosa irrigation project in Sardinia 
upon the island’s economy. In March, 1960 
he gave a lecture on TVA at the University 
of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, and presented a ser- 
ies of lectures on United States geography 
at a seminar for Italian professors on the is- 
land of Penza, Italy. He presented a paper 
in August, 1960 at the IGU meetings in 
Stockholm on the “Flumendosa _ Irrigation 
Project in Sardinia.” 
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Professor Miles attended the African 
Studies Association’s third annual meeting 
in Hartford, Conn., September 5-7. While 
there, he participated in the geography sec- 
tion panel discussion on “Geography, Bound- 
aries and African Nationalism.” Four maps 
and a detailed text on political regionalism 
in New York State, prepared by Professor 
Miles, are included in the recently issued 
Richards New York State Atlas. 


Professor Hess read a paper at the In- 
diana Academy of Social Science (geog- 
raphy section), meeting at Indiana State 
Teachers College, entitled “The Lutheran 
Church in the Changing Calumet.” Pro- 
fessor Buls, as senior director of the geo- 


OTHER 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP AND GRANTS FOR 


WoMEN 


For the year 1961-1962, the Society of 
Women Geographers is offering its Adelene 
Moffat Fellowship of $3,000 to a young 
woman to do graduate work in Geography 
at Columbia University. To qualify for the 
fellowship, a student must have a B.A. de- 
gree or its equivalent and be eligible for 
admission to Columbia University under its 
Graduate Faculties. Application blanks 
may be obtained by writing to the Office 
of University Admissions and Financial Aid, 
322 University Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. Applications 
must be received on or before February 1, 


1961. 


In addition, the Society is prepared to 
offer Dissertation Grants to young women 
who have completed their course require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree and are engaged 
in work on the dissertation. Applications 
for Dissertation Grants should be sent by 
March 1, 1961 to Dr. Anastasia Van Burk- 
alow, Chairman of the SWG Fellowship 
Committee, 160 East 95th Street, New York 
28, New York. They should include the 
following: (1) transcripts of the applicant’s 
undergraduate and graduate records; (2) 
letters (sent directly to the Committee 
chairman) from the applicant’s major pro- 
fessors regarding the quality of the stu- 
dent’s work, the feasibility of her disserta- 
tion project, and her qualifications for un- 
dertaking it; (3) an outline of the disserta- 
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graphy section of the Academy, is respon- 
sible for planning the ensuing year’s sec- 
tional program. 


Professor Meyer addressed the Northern 
Indiana Regional Conference in Planning 
on the subject of “The Role of the Geog- 
rapher in Planning.” He also presented a 
paper on population geography, read by 
Professor Kowitz, at the Fourth University 
Staff Assembly, held on the campus of Pur- 
due University, November 25, while ad- 
dressing the National Council for Geographic 
Education at Cincinnati on the same day. 
Professor Meyer was Guest Lecturer this 
past summer at Fresno State College, Cali- 
fornia. 


ITEMS 


tion project and a statement of the funds 
needed for its completion; and (4) a photo- 
graph of the applicant. 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES ON 
GEOMORPHOLOGY 


In an attempt to provide a guide to the 
very scattered literature of interest to geo- 
morphologists, a new quarterly journal of 
abstracts, Geomorphological Abstracts, is 
being published. At present, each issue 
contains nearly 100 abstracts of articles ap- 
pearing in over 100 journals published in 
many countries and in some half dozen lan- 
gauges. The third issue was _ published 
in December. The abstracts are photo- 
lithographed from typescript, and are classi- 
fied under headings such as Regional Phys- 
iography, Glacial Morphology, Coasts, 
Weathering and Slopes, et cetera; they are 
all in English. A regional index and au- 
thor index will be published each Decem- 
ber. The subscription price for four issues 
is $2.50 postpaid. The journal may be 
ordered from the Editor, Dr. Keith M. 
Clayton, who is at present in the Geogra- 
phy Department at Harpur College, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


LitTLE-KNOWN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The most significant bibliographical de- 
velopment in many years has been the pub- 
lication, since 1956, of the Referativnyy 
Zhurnal Geografiya by the Akademiya Nauk 
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SSSR: Institut Nauchnoy Informatsii in Mos- 
cow. This remarkable work is published 
monthly with 300 to 350 large, double- 
column pages which contain the references 
and usually include lengthy annotations and 
summaries. The titles of the items and the 
annotations are in Russian, but the com- 
plete reference is also given in the language 
in which it originally appeared. 

The comprehensiveness of coverage is 
striking. Articles, books, and pamphlets in 
any language and from all parts of the 
world, and which have even the slightest 
geographical significance, are listed. Ap- 
proximately half of each volume is organized 
by topical or systematic fields; the other 
half has items listed according to regions. 
Short articles of four pages are often fully 
summarized by a 700 word annotation. 
Longer comments may contain as many as 
1,400 words. Despite the wide scope of 
entries, there is, however, an emphasis 
within the regional section on materials in 
economic geography. This emphasis is in 
keeping with one of the primary preoccupa- 
tions of Soviet geographers, namely eco- 
nomic regionalization. 

The listing of works published in the 
remotest corners of the Soviet sphere of 
influence concerning, for example, Latin 
America is no less important than the in- 
clusion of obscure works published within 
Latin America. Also included, for instance, 
would be an article in the Brazil section en- 
titled “The Assimilation of the Japanese 
Immigrant in Brazil,” which is found in the 
Kobe Economic and Business Review. 


Geographers are indeed fortunate to have 
such a valuable research tool in the Refera- 
tivnyy Zhurnal Geografiya. It would appear 
that no one doing library research on any 
topic or area in geography can afford not to 
consult this work. 


Wuo Makes TRANSLATIONS? 


In connection with a study of transla- 
tion activities, the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has asked for the names and ad- 
dresses of any individuals in the AAG who, 
on their own, are making translations into 
English. If any members other than those 


on the Committee on Chinese Geographical 
Literature are doing so, and would be will- 
ing to furnish information to aid in the 
study, the AAG Secretary would welcome 
the information. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE IN QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 


A Summer Institute in the Application 
of Quantitative Methods in Geography will 
be offered for college teachers of geography 
under the auspices of the National Science 
Foundation. It will be held at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, from 
June 22 to August 1, 1960. 

This Institute will provide a unique op- 
portunity for mature geographers to further 
their understanding of recent quantitative 
research and research methods.  Partici- 
pants will receive tuition, travel allowances, 
and a $450.00 stipend for living expenses 
from the National Science Foundation. 
Additional stipends of $90.00 will also be 
available for dependents. 


As indicated in an earlier announcement, 
the Institute is designed specifically for col- 
lege teachers of geography whose formal 
training did not include experience with the 
application of quantitative methods to geo- 
graphic problems. Its purpose is to nar- 
row the gap between geographic teaching 
and research by enabling more practicing 
geography teachers to evaluate recent quan- 
titative research and to incorporate useful 
findings into their teaching and their own 
future research. 

Topics to be treated in the Institute in- 
clude: sampling techniques; regression and 
correlation measures in the geographic study 
of relationships; problems of regionalization 
and grouping; the use of models in geogra- 
phic study. Among proposed guest lectur- 
ers are: Arthur H. Robinson, William L. 
Garrison, William C. Krumbein, Duane F. 
Marble, Edwin N. Thomas, and Richard L. 
Morrill. For additional information and 
application forms, write Edward J. Taaffe, 
Department of Geography, Northwestern 
University, or Brian J.L. Berry, Department 
of Geography, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


TENTH Paciric SCIENCE CONGRESS 


The Tenth Pacific Science Congress, to 
be held at the University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, August 21-September 6, 1961 
will for the first time include a Section of 
Geography as one of the nine component 
Sections of its organization. The Congress 
provides an outlet each four years for ex- 
changes of ideas and information among 
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representatives of many scientific disciplines 
from all member countries of the Pacific 
Science Association, an international, re- 
gional, non-governmental organization with 
permanent headquarters at the Bishop Mu- 
seum, Honolulu. The new Section of Geo- 
graphy was approved at the Ninth Pacific 
Science Congress held at Bangkok, Thai- 
land, in 1957. Officers of the Congress ap- 
pointed Dr. William L. Thomas, Jr., of the 
University of California, Riverside, to serve 
as Section Organizer for the development 
of symposia and sessions of contributed 
papers. 


Scientific sessions will be held from Au- 
gust 21 to September 2, with several post- 
sessional field trips through September 6 
to islands other than Oahu. Symposia and 
sessions of contributed papers are being 
organized on the following topics: cartog- 
raphy, physical geography, human geogra- 
phy, regional geography (the Pacific Is- 
lands), and current developments in geo- 
graphic thought. All geographers interested 
in participating in one or more of the sev- 
eral organized symposia, or in presenting 
1 contributed paper, are invited to corres- 
pond with William L. Thomas, Jr., Division 
of Social Sciences, University of California, 
Riverside, Calif. Further information on 
organization of the Congress, the full pro- 
gram on all nine Sections, locale of meet- 
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ings, accommodations, field trips, exhibits, 
publications, and other topics is contained 
in a 56-page printed Circular of Information, 
which may be obtained by writing directly 
to the Tenth Pacific Science Congress, 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu 17, Hawaii. 


In addition to the series of symposia and 
sessions of contributed papers, there will 
be held open meetings of two commis- 
sions of the International Geographical Un- 
ion: Commission on World Land Use Sur- 
vey, L. Dudley Stamp, Chairman, Ebbing- 
ford Manor, Bude, Cornwall, England; and 
Commission on the Humid Tropics, George 
H.T. Kimble, Chairman, Department of 
Geography, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, U.S.A. 


NSF REsEARCH PROPOSALS 


The Division of Social Sciences of the 
National Science Foundation announces 
that the next closing date for receipt of 
basic research proposals in the Social Sci- 
ences is February 1, 1961. Proposals re- 
ceived prior to this date will be disposed 
approximately four months later. Pro- 
posals received after the February 1, 1961 
closing date will be reviewed following the 
spring closing date of May 1, 1961. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the National 
Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 





Empire (1940). 





William H. Haas, Vice President of the AAG in 1932 and 
long Professor at Northwestern Univers'ty, died in November, 
1960 at the age of 88. He wrote several articles on Indians and 
on South America, and was co-author and editor of The American 


Evelyn Weston, a member of the AAG, died August 29, 1960. 
In her earlier years she taught in the Akron, Ohio city schools. 
She was a member of the faculty of the Geography Department, 
Kent State University, from 1947 to the time of her death. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM READERS 





On VisuaAL Arps 


Dear Editor: 


I have just read Malcolm Murray’s paper 
on visual aid procedures in the September, 
1960 issue of The Professional Geographer 
and, as a geographer who earns his living 
preparing visual presentations, my impul- 
sive comment is, AMEN! 


Too little has been written on this im- 
portant subject and even less put into 
practice. But these shortcomings are not 
exclusive with geographers and the national 
meetings of the AAG. I encounter them 
almost daily in my association with metal- 
lurgists, chemists, engineers, and admini- 
strators in the nuclear energy industry. 


Projectors, screens, spare bulbs, and the 
dozens of other items of equipment and 
accessories are, of course, essential to the 
success of any visual presentation. Com- 
mittee members, projectionists, and coor- 
dinators are likewise indispensable. In short, 
the committee chairman must be an adept 
organizer and administrator. This will as- 
sure a competent basis for the presentation, 
but the most elaborate preparations are in- 
adequate to carry a poorly conceived or 
prepared communication. The individuals 
presenting papers must have a knowledge 
of visual communication principles and be 


prepared to conform to the ground rules 
established by the committee. It is as im- 
provident to argue that a modern geographer 
need not know these things as to suggest he 
needs no knowledge of driving, photography, 
or even map reading. 


I’m all for Mr. Murray’s suggestion that 
at least six months notice be given on visual 
requirements, but let’s go a step further and 
start now to make available to potential 
speakers some of the background material 
that is essential to a successful communica- 
tion. This can be accomplished by (1) in- 
clusion of short instructive articles in the 
P.G. covering specific aspects of visual aids 
preparation, and (2) establishment of an 
advisory service (by mail) to individual 
members through which questions can be 
answered and suggestions made on how to 
solve specific problems. 


I believe this can be done at little or no 
additional expense to the Association, and 
the dividends payable in ’61, ’62, 63... 
will be a credit to the Association and a 
source of extreme satisfaction to the individ- 
uals who participate in making it possible. 


Howard C. Koverman, Jr. 
Hamden, Connecticut 


C to F, anp VICE VERSA 


Dear Editor: 


Apropos Mr. Shear’s article in the No- 
vember, 1960 issue of The Professional 
Geographer, . . . I cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity to point out that [he] . . . apparently 
has not heard of the “40-40” method, where- 
by, no matter which direction one wishes 
to convert, he first adds 40 to the tempera- 
ture, multiplies by 5/9 or 9/5, according 
to the direction he is converting, and then 





subtracts 40. Thus, the two formulas be- 
come: 
F = (C + 40)9/5 — 40 
C= (F + 40)5/9 — 40 
I suggest that Mr. Shear not require his 
students to use these formulas on an exam- 
ination, but to explain them! 


Paul E. Lydolph 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
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More ON C To F, AND VICE VERSA 


Dear Editor: 


Distinguishing between temperatures and 
temperature differences by the placement 
of the degree sign (°F and F°), ad- 
vocated as “a simple solution” by James A. 
Shear (The Professional Geographer 12 
(6):18-19, Nov. 1960), has been custo- 
mary for many of us for two decades or 
more, although we don’t always have the 
printer’s cooperation. In the first edition 
(Harvard, 1946) of his Methods in Clima- 
tology, Victor Conrad said (footnote 8, page 
13): “The author gladly introduces a sug- 
gestion of Charles F. Brooks to discriminate 
in printing between °F, °C = an actual 
temperature and F°, C° = Fahrenheit, 
Centigrade degrees representing a tempera- 
ture difference.” 


How long the late Charles Brooks had 
advocated this distinction I do not know. 
Unfortunately, it ran counter to the de- 
cision of the American Standard Association 
(Bulletin, American Meteorological Society 
22:332, Oct. 1941) to eliminate the degree 
sign entirely. In later years, Brooks and 


others wrote “95 F” for a temperature and 
“95 F deg” for a temperature difference. 
Others clung to the degree sign, as_ did 
Conrad and Pollak in the second (1950) 
edition of Methods in Climatology (footnote 
11, page 13). 

While Professor Shear says that “The 
U.S. Weather Bureau now works largely 
in Centigrade,” it actually hasn’t done so 
for seven years. “The Ninth General Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures, October 
1948, gave the designation of degree Cel- 
sius in place of degree centigrade” (Smith- 
sonian Meteorological Tables, Sixth Revised 
Edition, 1951, footnote, page 17). The 
Weather Bureau adopted this policy effec- 
tive January 1, 1953 (Monthly Weather Re- 
view 80:244-245, Dec. 1952). 

To keep abreast of the terminology of 
meteorology, even though it changes as 
much as its subject, may be difficult, but 
certainly is incumbent on those who would 
teach it. 


Arnold Court 
Saxonville, Mass. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





East African Explorers. CHarLes Ricu- 
ARDS AND JAMES P ace, eds. Oxford 
University Press. London. 1960. xxii and 
356 pp. 8s. 6d. 


At a time when change is the keynote in 
Africa, it can be a salutary experience for 
the geographer to read some of the old ac- 
counts of African exploration and discovery. 
Oxford University Press, in the World’s 
Classic Series, has now published East Afri- 
can Explorers to complete the triumvirate of 
books compiled from the journals, diaries, 
and accounts of some of the first Europeans 
to set foot in Africa south of the Sahara. 
Once again we have a book that forms an 
excellent introduction to the early literature 
and extends an enticing invitation to dust 
off the originals and open the old leather 
covers. 


A glance at the selections, none of which 
was written before 1843, reminds us at once 
how exploration of the eastern side of Africa 
lagged behind the rest of the continent. Mis- 
sionary explorers, such as Krapf, Rebmann, 
New, and Livingstone, urged on by the an- 
gry humanitarian concern shown by Europe 
over the Arab slave trade, were quickly fol- 
lowed by men such as Burton and Speke 
who explored for exploration’s sake. For the 
geographer, the writings of Gregory on the 
Great Rift Valley, and MacDonald on the 
survey for the Uganda railway, will prob- 
ably be the favorites, although Lugard’s ac- 
count of early Uganda is most pertinent 
when one remembers how his own thoughts 
were being shaped during this period. 


In short, East African Explorers matches, 
if not exceeds, the last companion volume 
of the series, South African Explorers, al- 
though as Eric Axelson, the editor of the 
latter notes, the quality of the original field 
from which the selections were made is com- 
paratively poor. Many of those who ex- 
plored the virgin interior of the south were 
not men of letters, and the book is a com- 
promise between lucid narrative and simple 
accounts of important discoveries. Never- 
theless, the tricky balance between the two 
has been struck, and Gardiner’s and Tric- 


hardt’s excerpts on the Drakensberg, and 
Burchell’s account of the journey to the 
Vaal River, not only offer stimulating read- 
ing, but force the reader to ponder upon 
the enormous changes of the past 130 years, 


But, for the whole series, the first volume, 
West African Explorers, edited by Plumb, 
still takes the prize. Selecting from a field 
of great richness, the collection starts with 
exerpts from two early accounts by Jobson, 
one of the first to penetrate the interior via 
the Gambia River, and Bosman, the Chief 
Factor for the Dutch West India Company 
at Elmina Castle. These narratives are fol- 
lowed by accounts of those men commis- 
sioned by the African Association, one of the 
first groups to encourage the systematic ex- 
ploration of Africa for scientific purposes, 
not the least being the great Mungo Park, 
whose tragic death at the Busa Rapids de- 
layed discovery of the complete course of 
the Niger for 24 years. Following this dis- 
covery bv Lander, an incident which was 
thought at the time to offer vast possibilities 
for penetration and trade, well-organized 
expeditions and individuals attempted to 
exploit the breakthrough. After many heart- 
breaking attempts, during which malaria 
decimated one expedition after another, the 
use of quinine and the steamboat in the 
1850’s began to overcome some of the diffi- 
culties of disease and distance that Africa 
had presented to earlier explorers. The book 
closes with excerpts from Mary Kingsley’s 
Travels in West Africa, one of the most de- 
lightful narratives of exploration ever writ- 
ten. 

Any selection, particularly from so rich 
a field as African exploration, is almost 
bound to be damned for sins of omission 
and commission, but to the editors of all 
these volumes should go unstinting praise 
not only for giving us the little known as 
well as the famous (Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?), but for showing us, as geographers, 
the way to a better understanding of the 
contemporary scene by making us reflect 
upon the old. 

PETER GOULD 
Syracuse University 
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High Country Empire: The High Plains 
and Rockies. Rospert G. ATHEARN. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New York. 
1960. viii and 358 pp. illust. $6.95. 


High Country Empire, written by an his- 
torian, contains much of interest to the ge- 
ographer. As the history of the seven states 
(Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, and Wyoming) is 
presented, its relationship to the physical 
nature of the region is not neglected. An 
historical geographer might have paid somc- 
what greater attention to environmental in- 
fluences than did the writer of this volume, 
but the author’s approach does not detract 
from the value of the book for geographers. 


Treatment of the area’s history is topical; 
it includes chapters dealing with early ex- 
ploration, the roles played by trappers and 
traders, the discovery and exploitation of 
gold, the evolution of trails and railroads, the 
cattle-raising era and the subsequent in- 
vasion by crop farmers, and concludes with 
the passing of the frontier. The book is well 
written; it contains a number of delightfully 
phrased passages, such as “When the United 
States made the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
it bought the world’s largest pasture, con- 
siderable mineral rights, one major and sev- 
eral minor rivers—all in working order—and 
the best-known desert in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Since history lends perspective to 
geography, High Country Empire should 
prove useful to members of the latter pro- 
fession. 


P.R.G. 


The Population of Central Mexico in 
1548. Wooprow Borau AND S.F. Coox. 
Ibero-Americana: 43. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
1960. 215 pp. illust. $5.00. 


The Indian Population of Central Mexi- 
co 1531-1610. SHERBURNE F. Cook AND 
Wooprow Borau. Ibero-Americana: 44. 
University of California Press. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 1960. 109 pp. illust. 
$2.00. 


Professors Borah and Cook, of the depart- 
ments of Speech and Physiology, respective- 
ly, of the University of California, have con- 
tributed two excellent demographic studies 
of early New Spain. The Population of 


Central Mexico in 1548 draws primarily on 
an anonymous, 


undated manuscript, the 
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Suma de Visitas de Pueblos por Orden Alfa- 
betico, which consists of mid-16th century 
descriptions of more than 1,200 towns and 
villages located between the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and the Chichimec frontier of 
central Mexico. The Suma, which was pub- 
lished in 1905, fills 316 printed pages. 


In this reviewer’s mind, professors Borah 
and Cook are to be commended for the dili- 
gent care they have exercised in interpreting 
the Suma data. The document is remark- 
ably complex. Statements of population for 
the many towns are given in a bewildering 
variety of terms, such as “tributaries,” “adult 
males,” “vecinos,’ “indios,” “persons above 
three [or four] years of age,” “married men,” 
or “married men, widows, widowers, unmar- 
ried persons and older children.” The au- 
thors, both thoroughly familiar with early 
Mexican source materials, have established 
conversion factors applicable to the various 
types of Suma counts in order to convert 
the varied counts into uniform and compara- 
ble units. Their reasoning in the use of 
Suma and other data is thoroughly discussed, 
and is illustrated in extenso by numerous, 
and in some cases very lengthy, tables. 


A most regrettable and critical error in 
addition, in the amount of one million In- 
dians, is corrected in an appended final 
page of the Cook-Borah monograph reviewed 
below. It would have been reassuring to 
this viewer to read in the correcting state- 
ment that all figures in the second mono- 
graph had been subsequently carefully veri- 
fied. 

The Indian Population of Central Mexico 
1531-1610 is a revision and extension of the 
Cook-Simpson Indian population estimates 
of 1948. Following a detailed discussion 
of sources (Chapter II) and methods of 
treating the various types of data (Chapter 
III), the authors have derived Indian popu- 
lation totals for Central Mexico for the 
years 1532, 1568, 1580, 1595, and 1608. 
Particularly rich population data for the 
semi-decade 1565-1570 provide a reason- 
ably accurate Indian population figure for 
about 1568. Using data from villages for 
which populations are available in each of 
the years listed above, the authors have de- 
termined percentage departures from the 
1568 figure and projected the general popu- 
lation back to 1532 and ahead to 1608. 
These projections have disclosed an even 
sharper decline than suggested by Cook- 
Simpson: i.e., from 16,800,000 in 1532 to 
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about 1,100,000 in 1605, “one of the great 
catastrophes in the history of the human 
race.” (Cook and Simpson calculated 
11,000,000 in 1519; 2,000,000 in 1607). 

In considering the highland districts sepa- 
rately from lowland districts, the authors 
demonstrate further that the decline in the 
lowlands was extraordinarily precipitous in 
the early years, whereas in highland regions 
the decline was fairly constant from 1532- 
1608. 

Joun F. BERGMANN 
The University of Alberta 


The Coast of England and Wales in 
Pictures. J. A. Steers. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. New York. 1960. ix and 
146 pp. illust. $5.50. 


This handsome book will appeal to all 
persons interested in England and Wales. 
They will find a beautiful and systematic 
arrangement of sharp, clear, panoramic pho- 
tographs of the diversified coastline of these 
lands. The photos are ground and aerial 
views, in black and white; they start at 
Kent, extend around the south and west 
coast of England and Wales, and continue 
northward to the Scottish border. Then, 
from the eastern side of the same border, 
they cover the east coast southward to Kent. 
One is thus enabled to take an armchair 
tour of the whole coast of the southern two- 
thirds of Britain. 


For those of us concerned with coastal 
morphology, and its description, classifica- 
tion, and use, the book is a windfall of 
information. There is a section devoted to 
an intensive discussion of the topic, bol- 
stered by maps and diagrams of pertinent 
factors as they relate to the Welsh and 
English coast. A bibliography would have 
been a valuable addition here. 

It is to be hoped that a compilation of 
this sort will lead to similar studies of other 
coasts. 

Joun H. McMurry 
Florida State University 


Northwest Ethiopia: Peoples and Econ- 
omy. FREDERICK J. Stmoons. University 
of Wisconsin Press. Madison. 1960. xvii 
and 250 pp. illust. $5.00. 


Professor Simoons made a number of trips 
by car and mule train from his base at Gon- 
dar in northwestern Ethiopia during 1953- 
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1954 to collect field data and, in the years 
that followed, supplemented and integrated 
his field observations with library research, 
The purpose was to describe and analyze 
the economic life of an area of great physi- 
cal and cultural diversity, and to assess the 
importance of cultural attitudes in the devel- 
opment of the present economy and cultural 
landscape. The result is a scholarly and 
readable work that is very helpful to geogra- 
phers and others who are interested in the 
history, natural environment, peoples, and 
economy of a region for which modern sta- 
tistics and reports are not available. 


An introductory chapter covers The Nat- 
ural Setting. This is followed by others on 
Historical Background; Peoples, Social Life, 
and Political Organization; Settlement and 
House Types; Agriculture; Characteristics 
and Methods; Cultivated Plants; Animal 
Husbandry; Fishing, Hunting, and Gather- 
ing Activities; Food, Cooking, and Nutrition; 
Crafts and Industries; Markets and Trad- 
ing; and The Effects of Man’s Activities on 
Vegetation and Soil. 

The longest chapter is the one on Culti- 
vated Plants, with 42 pages. Other chapters 
are shorter; one is only four pages in length. 
On the whole, people, their economic plants 
and animals, and their attitudes toward 
these products receive major emphasis. Ex- 
amples are given of food prejudices and 
preferences and other opinions which have 
affected the selection of farm crops, farm- 
ing methods, and areas for cultivation, and 
therefore, the cultural landscape. The au- 
thor’s conclusion is that “Northwest Ethi- 
opia well illustrates the general need for 
geographers to assess the role of cultural 
attitudes in affecting the use of the environ- 
ment.” 

BENJAMIN E. THOMAS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Land for the Future. Manion CLAwson, 
R. Burnett HELp, AND Cuar.es H. 
Stopparv. Published for Resources for 
the Future, Inc., by The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Baltimore. 1960. xix and 570 
pp. illust. $8.50. 


The supply of land in the United States, 
disregarding possible territorial additions, 


is relatively fixed; the nation’s population is 
growing rapidly in numbers and affluence. 
In the light of these opposing trends, what 
land use conditions can be expected by the 
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year 2000? Such are the basic assumptions 
and the primary goal of this latest in the 
series of prognostic volumes issued by the 
staff of Resources for the Future. 


The plan of the book is simple. Intro- 
ductory materials are followed by six major 
chapters, each devoted to one or more 
types of land use: urban, recreation, agri- 
culture, forestry, grazing, and miscellan- 
eous (transportation, water regulation, min- 
eral production, wildlife, and others). With- 
in each of these chapters, the treatment is 
essentially historical in organization; i.e., 
past, present, and probable future condi- 
tions within each land use category are 
analyzed in sequence. The concluding chap- 
ter summarizes preceding materials, in- 
cludes an all too brief (at least from the 
geographer’s viewpoint) regional analysis 
of expected changes, and performs other 
such clean-up chores. 


The volume in general maintains the 
standards of scholarly excellence established 
by its predecessors in the Resources for the 
Future series, but there are occasional 
lapses in factual accuracy and judgment. 
For example, the reviewer was startled to 
learn that “strip coal mining has been con- 
centrated in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and a 
few fields in adjacent states” (p. 425) just 
after he had returned from field work in 
the thousand and one anthracite and_ bi- 
tuminous coal strip pits of Pennsylvania! 
But such errors are bound to creep into 
the best of books, and their presence should 
not be overemphasized. Land for the Fu- 
ture is worthy of an honored place on any 
geographer’s bookshelf. 

G.F.D. 


A Regional Geography, Part I, The 
Americas, 9th edition. L. DupLey 
Stamp. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc. New York. 1960. viii and 
274 pp. illust. $4.25. 


The series of which this book comprises 
a part needs no introduction to American 
geographers. The purpose of this announce- 
ment is to report publication of the most 
recent revision of the volume dealing with 
the Americas, and to call attention to the 
new types of materials that are included in 
it. As stated in the author’s note, in addi- 
tion to corrections, three new sections have 
been added to the volume. Two of them 
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deal with the polar areas and their signifi- 
cance, and the third with “some geographi- 
cal implications of the rise of the United 
States and Canada as world powers.” 


All of the material contained in the book 
is of necessity abbreviated, for it is not pos- 
sible in a volume of this size to discuss all 
parts of the Americas in detail. However, 
the treatment is entirely adequate for its 
purpose—a survey of the geography of 
North and South America. The publica- 
tion is generously illustrated with a variety 
of diagrams and maps.’ 

P.R.G. 


Essays on Geography and Economic 
Development. Norton Grinssurc, ed. 
Research Paper No. 62, Department of 
Geography, University of Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 
1960. xx and 173 pp. $4.00. 


This volume deals with economic devel- 
opment in its two principal geographic di- 
mensions; inter-country comparisons, and 
internal regional differentiation. The edi- 
tor’s introduction reviews the field of study 
and summarizes the nine papers included, 
placing these into the overall framework 
of the book. 


Part I, Methodological Setting, contains 
papers by Richard Hartshorne and Edward 
Ullman and provides an excellent concep- 
tual introduction to the subject. 


Part II, Definition and Redefinition, deals 
with difficult problems of classification and 
definition. Joseph Spencer presents a study 
on Malaya. Philip Wagner classifies econ- 
omies on the basis of internal exchange pat- 
terns. 


Part III, On the Comparison of Countries, 
consists of two thought-provoking studies, 
one by Nathaniel Guyol and the other by 
Brian Berry. Guyol analyzes energy con- 
sumption as an indicator of economic de- 
velopment status. Berry uses statistical and 
mathematical analyses to measure empiri- 
cally the economic development level of 95 
countries. Economic, social, and demo- 
graphic data are combined into composite 
measurement factors. 

Part IV, On Internal Differentiation, is a 
series of three typically geographic papers 
dealing with regional economic differentia- 
tion. Ann Larrimore presents a sequent oc- 
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cupance study of the Busoga District in 
Uganda. Peter Gosling deals w:th problem 
areas in Malaya from a_ methodological 
standpoint. Allan Rodgers treats regional 
industrial development in Italy with special 
emphasis on development problems of the 
South (Mezzogiorno). These papers com- 
plement one another nicely, as each deals 
with a different aspect of regional economic 
development. 


Essays on Geography and Economic De- 
velopment contributes an interesting and 
significant set of analytical approaches to 
the economic development problem, incor- 
porating economic, social, political, cultural, 
and geographic dimensions. The unique 
and diverse approaches of the several geog- 
raphers reveal many facts about a complex 
problem. Let us hope that the essays will 
stimulate some readers to undertake fur- 
ther research in this direction. 


JEROME P. Pickarp 
Urban Land Institute 


A Regional Geography, Part IV, Asia, 
14th edition. L. DupLey Stamp. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Inc. New 
York. 1960. 240 pp. illust. $3.75. 


Revision of the volume on Asia in the 
University Geographical Series, as stated by 
the author, was necessitated by the rapidity 
of political and economic changes on the 
continent. These include, more specifically, 
the rearrangement of states in India in 
1956, and the economic transformations 
which have taken place, or are being initiat- 
ed, in Israel, Arabia, Iran, Pakistan, Malaya, 
India, Burma, and other countries. 


The organization of the 14th edition is 
similar to that of its predecessors. The first 
section deals briefly with the over-all geo- 
graphic patterns of the continent. It also 
includes a useful summary of political 
changes which have taken place in Asia 
during the 20th century. Subsequent dis- 
cussion of political units includes the Soviet 
portion of Asia. 


Despite its relatively small size, this book 
contains a surprising amount of informa- 
tion. Some of the smaller political units, 
however, are treated rather briefly. The book 
is well illustrated with numerous maps and 
graphs. 

P.R.G. 
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One-Tenih of a Nation: National Forces 
in the Economic Growth of the New 
York Region. Rosert M. LicHTENBERG. 
Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1960. xvi and 326 pp. $6.75. 


This book, part of the New York Metro- 
politan Region Studies undertaken at Har- 
vard for the Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
analyzes the extra-regional factors which 
determine the magnitude of economic activ- 
ity. in the New York Metropolitan region 
(the New York - Northeastern New Jersey 
Standard Metropolitan Area, plus Dutchess, 
New York, Orange, New Jersey, Putnam, 
Monmouth, and Fairfield counties) and 
makes forecasts for regional growth until 
1985. For this purpose, 446 manufactur- 
ing industries are classified according to 
their dominant location determinants (iner- 
tia, transportation, labor, external econom- 
ics, and miscellaneous). This listing (Ap- 
pendix B), partly based on geographical 
literature but without bibliography, is com- 
prehensive and should be useful to geogra- 
phers. Non-manufacturing activities, such 
as wholesaling and financial, of extra-region- 
al range, are similarly analyzed, although 
necessarily with less statistical detail. These 
analyses are set in an excellent framework 
of historical description, Chapter 1, which 
is of considerable interest to historical ge- 
ographers. 

Today, the New York region contains be- 
tween 9 and 10 per cent of the people, and 
between 10 and 11 per cent of the jobs, in 
the United States. Due to extra-regional 
competitive forces — mainly costs of trans- 
portation and labor — but to an increasing 
extent standardization of production, most 
of the region’s economic activities can be 
expected to decline in relation to other 
parts of the country. Yet, the mixture of 
economic activities in the region is such that 
some activities (those associated with non- 
standardized production, e.g., fashion goods, 
extra-regional services) benefitting from lo- 
‘al external economies can be expected to 
offset these relative losses. For this reason, 
the author concludes that the region will 
maintain its position in the national economy 
at least until 1985. 

Some geographers will disagree with sev- 
eral of the statistical definitions and classi- 
fications in this study. Insufficient attention 
is also given to location aspects of joint 
production. However, in a regional study 


of this scope, these disagreements can be 
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neglected. The author also states that “The 
consistency of the impressions, on the whole, 
is more persuasive than the quality of the 
underlying evidence (p. 146).” This state- 
ment in fact describes the basis of nearly 
all conclusions in location analysis, whether 
undertaken by geographers or economists. 
Altogether, this book can serve as a model 
for realistic regional location analysis. 


ALEXANDER MELAMID 
New York University 


Cancer: Disease of Civilization? Vitu- 
JALMUR STEFANSSON. Hill and Wang, 
Inc. New York. 1960. xi and 180 pp. 
illust. $3.95. 


In a number of ways this book should be 
of interest to human geographers. Mr. Stef- 
ansson draws upon his vast knowledge of 
Eskimo life to assess the effects of civiliza- 
tion on the incidence of cancer. The work 
emphasizes the theme that Eskimos in their 
primitive habitat are essentially free from 
cancer, but over the years contact with 
civilization has subjected them to the rav- 
ages of this disease as well as a host of 
others. Changes in dietary habits and food 
preparation are given primary credit for 
the cancer increase. The evidence in sup- 
port of this hypothesis is presented in a 
very informal manner, and the reader is 
guided into the everyday life of the Eskimo 
family. 

The author is dealing with an extremely 
complex topic fraught with pitfalls. A large 
part of the evidence presented is based on 
hearsay, opinion, and general impressions. 
Little cognizance is taken of age-structure 
variations in the societies considered in as- 
certaining differing cancer incidences. It is 
evident, however, that such definite infor- 
mation is either lacking or extremely meager, 
and therefore such a study cannot be based 
on academic purism. This being the case, 
the author probably does as good a job 
as is possible with available information. 


Certainly, on the basis of more intense 
studies in other parts of the world, there is 
a good deal of support for his hypothesis. 


The beginning of the book is beset by 
considerable rambling and musing along 
lines which do not really contribute to the 
subject at hand. In addition, long quota- 
tions from other sources somewhat detract 
from the quality of the effort. Regardless 
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of these failings, the book should make in- 
teresting reading for the human geographer 
who has some awareness of the implications 
of medical geography. 


MALcoLM Murray 
Miami University 


Sons of the Shaking Earth. Eric R. 
Wo tr. University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago. 1959. xii and 303 pp. illust. 
$5.00. 


This book attempts to trace the cultural 
life line of the Mexican and Guatemalan 
peoples. The topics it covers are many and 
varied: among them are the natural environ- 
ment; physical characteristics of the abori- 
gines, and the mixing of several strains; the 
origin of aboriginal language and its ulti- 
mate fusion with Spanish; development of 
sedentary agriculture, and the subsequent 
rise of distinctive cultures; villages and holy 
towns; migration, invasion, and conquest 
by the Spanish; inauguration of mining, the 
hacienda system, and the use of forced 
labor under the Spanish conquerors; and the 
impact of Communism. The author asks, and 


partially answers, the question, “Which 
way, Mexico?” 
The more interesting illustrations are 


those of the arts and temples of the region. 
Maps, as the geographer knows them, are 
absent; instead, sketches showing trends 
and migrations of language and people are 
done on a simple outline of the region with 
little reference to the physical characteris- 
tics of the land. 


The book is well documented with 35 
pages of bibliographical notes, which are in 
addition to the text. For the geographer, 
and for geographic reference, this book 
offers an interesting approach to the se- 
quent occupance of a region. 


Evia O. KEENE 
Keene Teachers College 


Economic Atlas of the Soviet Union 
GeorceE KisH. The University of Michi- 
gan Press. Ann Arbor. 1960. 96 pp. 
illust. $10.00. 


It is a sad commentary on the intellectual 
bias of present day America that it is pos- 
sible to marshal the brain power and fi- 
nances necessary for production of a fine 
atlas of the Soviet Union, whereas our own 
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national atlas efforts are so puny and in- 
effectual. The old adage to know thyself 
first appears to be forgotten. But such ob- 
servations are beside the point of this re- 
view; Kish has performed a_ worthwhile 
service in bringing together and mapping 
current economic data on the Soviet Union. 

Organization of the atlas is simple. A 
two-page introductory text is followed by 
four nation-wide maps showing vegetation, 
major administrative divisions, air trans- 
portation, and density of population. The 
main body of the volume divides the Soviet 
Union into 15 regions, each of which is 
briefly analyzed in one page of text and 
four maps dealing with (a) agriculture and 
land use, (b) mining and minerals, (c) in- 
dustry, and (d) transportation and cities. 
Names of the 15 regions thus treated are: 
Central Region, Northwestern Region, North 
European Region, Western Region, Southern 
Region, Volga Region, North Caucasus Re- 
gion, Trans-Caucasus Region, Ural Region, 
West Siberian Region, East Siberian Region, 
Far Eastern Region, North Siberian and 
Northeastern Region, Southern Central Asia, 
and Kazakhstan — Northern Central Asia. 

A two-page bibliography and a seven- 
page index to map place names conclude 
the volume. Duplicate front and back in- 
side-cover maps showing so-called physical 
features (actually, mainly original vegeta- 
tion) of the Soviet Union unfortunately are 
uninterpretable and meaningless because of 
poor color selection. 


G.F.D. 


West Virginia Planning Manual: City- 
County. Economic Development Agen- 
cy, State of West Virginia. Charleston. 
1960. vii and 42 pp. illust. 


Geographers curious about the work of 
planning agencies, and the many geogra- 
phers working in planning agencies, will find 
this manual useful. It clearly points out 
that in the planning process there are at 
least two important phases: the basic studies 
phase of fact gathering and analysis, and 
the planning phase of developing a compre- 
hensive program. Recognition of this two- 


phase approach to city or regional planning 
is in general on the increase and this man- 
ual will further promote it. 

After explaining the objectives, legisla- 
tive basis, and the necessary preliminary 
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orientation for planning, the manual empha- 
sizes the need for basic studies and compre- 
hensive planning. In many planning agen- 
cies, especially county and regional agen- 
cies, geographers are producing the basic 
studies, and planners are drafting the plans, 
Such division of labor frees the planner for 
implementation of the program with his 
tools of zoning, regulations, and codes. 

The West Virginia State Economic De- 
velopment Agency issued this manual “pri- 
marily for the lay members of community 
planning commissions.” It points out con- 
cisely the legal basis, function, objectives, 
and steps in the development and implemen- 
tation of a comprehensive plan for the order- 
ly development of a community. Incidental- 
ly, the state agency has a_ staff member 
with the job title of Economic Geographer. 

Geographers will find Chapter 5, Basic 
Studies, most interesting as an outline of 
what is normally expected before planning 
begins. Natural features, land use, popula- 
tion distributions, economic base, settle- 
ment, circulation, and other features of the 
physical and cultural landscape are discussed 
as items to be studied. 

The maps and graphs in the manual are 
well designed and clear, and present a good 
example for local units in the state to fol- 
low. At the end there is a chapter on in- 
dustrial development which should be no 
surprise to economic geographers. 

ArtuHur F. LoreBEN 
Montgomery County (Penna.) 
Planning Commission 


1960 Plant Location. Paut. E. NEeEp- 
HAM, ed. Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp. New York. 1960. 318 pp. 
$15.00. 


The first edition of Plant Location was 
reviewed in The Professional Geographer 
for January, 1960. The second edition is 90 
per cent new or thoroughly revised. About 
three-quarters of the information presented 
is 1959 data. 

Unlike most annuals, Plant Location has 
different editorial material in each succeed- 
ing edition. In the 1960 edition, the current 
labor market, taxes and labor laws by states, 
and selected bibliographic sources of in- 
terest in manufacturing are discussed. The 
data are presented by states, which are 
grouped according to U.S. Census Regions. 
The 1960 volume includes information about 
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physical features, personal income, labor 
and manufacturing, industrial development, 
transportation, power and fuel, taxes and 
labor laws, finance, and raw materials. The 
section on personal incomes is new in the 
1960 edition, and market data appearing 
in the 1959 edition are omitted. Data on 
labor conditions for each state have been 
considerably expanded, giving such infor- 
mation as gross hours and earnings of pro- 
duction workers, employees in non-agricul- 
tural establishments for selected areas, and 
a classification of major market areas. 

Industrial development is a continuing 
dynamic process. Each new edition of 
Plant Location provides up-to-date informa- 
tion. However, the older volumes will be 
of particular interest for those persons who 
wish to analyze trends operating over the 
years. 

E. Wricarp MILLER 

The Pennsylvania State University 


The World of Islam. Xavier DE PLAN- 
HoL. Cornell University Press. Ithaca. 
1959. xi and 124 pp. $2.00 (soft- 
bound ). 


The translated English title of this short 
book does not indicate that it would be 
particularly significant to geographers. In 
reality, the volume’s French title, Le Monde 
Islamique: Essai de Geographie Religieuse, 
designates it as a welcome piece of litera- 
ture to fill a void in our knowledge of the 
tole that Islam plays in affecting the cul- 
tural landscape in areas where it is the pre- 
vailing religion. 

There are only four chapters in the book, 
the last being conclusions. The other three 
are titled: (I) The Geographical Mark of 
Islam (approximately three-fifths of the 
text), (II) Groupings and Modes of Life 
Derived From the Religion in the Countries 
of Islam, and (III) Geographical Factors in 
the Expansion of Islam. Most all the cita- 
tions used by the author are from French 
sources and provide the English reader with 
a synthesis of material which ordinarily 
would not be consulted. 

; Chapter I gets right down to business. 
The first sentence states, “The mark of Islam 
has been impressed on the life and appear- 
ance of its cities more indelibly than any- 
where else.” The author then proceeds in 
the next 41 pages to describe how Islam 
needed the urban center to fulfill social and 
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religious ideals; how most Moslem cities 
had a similar structure, being divided into 
ethnic quarters and having an economic 
hierarchy which determined the location of 
trades with respect to the chief mosque; and 
how the evolution of Moslem cities has 
progressed with respect to problems of 
modernization. Another topic of note, men- 
tioned by de Planhol in Chapter I, concerns 
Islam attitudes toward agriculture and the 
deference of its followers to certain crops 
and animals resulting from Koranic pro- 
hibitions of certain foods. The last section 
of Chapter I analyzes the geographical im- 
portance of the Pilgrimage. 

Chapters II and III, although less lengthy, 
continue a revealing discourse on the inter- 
nal cultural differences extant within Islamic 
countries, along with problems of expan- 
sion from the original center of dry South- 
west Asia into the more humid areas of 
Europe and Asia. 


This volume is short and easily read. One 
drawback is evident—the lack of maps 
which, if included, would have made every 
section much more lucid. 


SaNnForD H. BEDERMAN 
Georgia State College 


A Walk in the Mountains. RALPH AND 
Motiy Izzarp. David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc. New York. 1959. 253 pp. 
illust. $4.95. 


This is a travel book about Lebanon. 
Ralph Izzard spent three years as a British 
foreign correspondent in Beirut, and before 
leaving decided to take a walking trip with 
his family in the mountains of Lebanon. 
The “Walk” covered 300 miles and lasted 
most of the summer. The book is a day 
by day account of their experiences with 
friendly mountain tribesmen. It combines 
the entertainment of a family adventure 
with observations on a little known high- 
land. 

The mountains of Lebanon have long 
provided a refuge for minority groups, many 
of them Christians of assorted nationality 
and religious classification. Elsewhere are 
dissident Moslem groups such as the Druze; 
feuds still continue. While the author is 
aware of differences from place to place, 
there is no attempt at regional analysis. 


GeorcE B. CRESSEY 
Syracuse University 
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90° South. Pauw Siete. G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York. 1959. 384 pp. illust. 
$5.75. 


One of the great scientific undertakings 
of this generation was the International 
Geophysical Year (July 1, 1957-December 
31, 1958) during which many nations co- 
operated in making a variety of simultan- 
eous observations of geophysical phenom- 
ena along five meridians from pole to pole. 
The greatest emphasis, however, was cen- 
tered in Antarctica where the United States 
played a leading role. This book, by the 
first Scientific Leader of the Pole Station, 
is primarily an account of the construction 
by the United States of the first base and 
of man’s first winter (1957) at the South 
Pole. The very fact that it recounts man’s 
initial occupation of the South Pole, one 
of the most inaccessible and inhospitable 
spots on earth, gives this book significance. 

Siple’s account is, however, more than 
a popular narrative of travel and adven- 
ture, for the Antarctic experience of the 
recent President of the Association of 
American Geographers, ranging from dog 
driver to researcher in physiological cli- 
matology, is unparalleled. Six times he has 
visited Antarctica where he has spent 
four winters, more than any other man. 
Twice he has been station leader. With 
this background it was natural that he 
should have participated in early discus- 
sions relative to the part the United States 
should play in the IGY, and he took part 
from the start in the planning of the scien- 
tific program in Antarctica. Frankly and 
without rancor, Siple recounts the prob- 
lems that arose concerning objectives, meth- 
ods, and logistics — problems made more 
difficult by the personalities involved. 

Siple’s broad experience and _ general 
competence were often put to the test as 
Scientific Leader of the Pole Station, where 
psychological problems were as frequent 
as physical ones. For various reasons the 
newer men, Seabee and scientist alike, be- 
gan with a resentment of the veterans 
which, fortunately, was soon dissipated. To 
the newcomer, whose purpose was to ac- 
cumulate a body of data through a long 
and often tedious series of observations, 
the veterans represented a more superficial 
era when the mere discovery of “what ex- 


isted” sufficed. 


Above all, Paul Siple is an idea man 
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which is reflected in his solution of the 
problems of time, distance, and direction 
for the purpose of meteorological and other 
observations at the pole. By digging a pit 
18 feet deep he also determined the tem- 
perature of the isothermal snow layer, and 
therefore the mean annual air temperature, 
to be —62°F at the pole. From this he cor- 
rectly predicted minimum temperatures of 
—120°F. He explains, too, his theory of 
how long range climatic changes are re- 
lated to, and tectonic forces are generated 
by, the movement of the “earth’s spin 
pole.” 

KENNETH J. BERTRAND 
The Catholic University of America 


An Outline of Geomorphology: The 
Physical Basis of Geography. S. W. 
WooOLDRIDGE AND R. S. MorGan. Sec- 
ond edition. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc. New York. 1959. xix and 
409 pp. illust. $6.50. 


It is a pleasure to welcome, after an in- 
terval of more than 20 years, the appear- 
ance of a new edition of this useful and 
well-established text. Broad in coverage, 
clearly and vigorously written, and_re- 
markably concise, it is well adapted for 
use in the introductory course in geomor- 
phology. The format is attractive. Illus- 
trations, especially line drawings, are nu- 
merous and clear. 

The range of topics is surprisingly large 
for a 400-page volume, but there is con- 
siderable variation in the degree of empha- 
sis. Somewhat more than usual space is 
given to the origin and internal structure 
of the earth and to the background for 
crustal deformation. Generous attention to 
erosional shorelines, and especially heavy 
weighting of the discussion of stream-system 
development and the details of denudation 
chronology, reflect the particular interests 
of British geomorphologists in recent dec- 
ades. 

Although a concentration throughout 
upon British sources and examples is na- 
tural and to be expected, it occasionally 
approaches provinciality, most notably in 
the treatment of glacial geomorphology. 
American readers will also almost surely 
feel that mass wasting and alluvial geo- 
morphology have received inadequate at- 
tention. The admirable chapters on slope 
evolution and arid-land erosion concede 
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much more to recent research than does 
the quite traditional discussion of stream 
work and valley cutting. 

Though clearly aimed at the British mar- 
ket, Wooldridge and Morgan’s text is 
worthy of strong consideration by poten- 
tial users outside the United Kingdom, for 
it unquestionably ranks among the top 
fight of general geomorphologies in the 
English language. 

Epwin_ _H. 

The University of Wisconsin 


HAMMOND 


Zweite Internationale Kartographische 
Konferenz. Special Edition of Informa- 
tions Relative to Cartography and Ge- 
odesy, Series II: German Contributions 
in Foreign Languages, No. 3. thru 
No. 7 (Collective Volume). Compiled, 
edited, and published by the Institut 
fur Angewandte Geodasie. Frankfurt 
A.M., Germany. 1959. 374 collective 
pp. illust. 


This valuable book is the outgrowth of a 
conference on cartography held at North- 
western University, June 15-21, 1958, on 
invitation of Rand McNally and Company. 
The volume represents the most compre- 
hensive survey in print of modern innova- 
tions in cartographic design, construction, 
and reproduction. Thus, it is essential read- 
ing for all who are actively engaged in the 
preparation and production of maps, and 
its contents should at least be scanned by 
those who are only map users. The Ger- 
man publisher and title on the cover should 
not alarm those intimidated by the Ger- 
man language, for the entire volume insid« 
its covers is in English. 

The five parts of the volume include 77 
contributed papers, organized under eight 
headings, as follows: User Requirements 
and Map Design; Map Compilation and 
Drafting; Typing and Stick-Up; Corrections 
and Revisions; Cartographic Relief Repre- 
sentation; Reproduction Processes; Educa- 
tion and Training; and International Co- 
Operation. Authors include specialists from 
a number of countries —the United States, 
Switzerland, Germany, Canada, France, 
Sweden, and Poland. 

Titles of some of the papers, selected 
at random by the reviewer, perhaps give 
a more specific idea as to the contents of 
the book. These include: How to Keep a 
Map Up To Date Using Scribing Methods; 
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Problems of the Cartographic Terrain Rep- 
resentation; The Latest Developments in 
Lithographic Platemaking; Degree Pro- 
grams in Cartography; Generalization — A 
Preliminary Survey of an Important Sub- 
ject; Cartography in Poland; Some Unu- 
sual Cartographic Concepts and Devices?; 
and The Folding of Maps. The many ad- 
ditional topics afford equally intriguing 
reading for the geographer. 

G.F.D. 


Frontiers of the Sea: The Story of 
Oceanographic Exploration. Rosert C. 
Cowen. Doubleday and Co. Garden 
City, New York. 1960. 307 pp. $4.95. 


This timely book for the layman con- 
tains one of the best accounts of oceano- 
graphic exploration yet published. It is in- 
terestingly written and in scope includes 
the growth of the science of the sea, the 
nature of the ocean, its contents, and _ its 
interrelated processes. The conclusion gives 
a preview of the new oceanography. 

The author has treated most of the cur- 
rently significant topics in all phases of 
biological, geological, and physical ocean- 
ography. In his discussion, emphasis is 
placed on the broader implications of each 
topic and on the problems and questions 
that challenge the ocean scientist. Names of 
scientists who are actively engaged in par- 
ticular researches are cited in the text. The 
reader, by referring to these names in 
guides to periodical literature, can readily 
find additional information on a given sub- 
ject. 

The book is illustrated by sketches in- 
terspersed in the text, two sections of pho- 
tographs, and endpaper maps that show 
the major topographic features of the sea 
floor and the over-all pattern of the ocean’s 
surface currents. 

A few pertinent topics treated in the 
text do not appear in the index, and a few 
minor errors in fact may be noted. The 
reviewer questions, for example, the state- 
ment on page 155 that the Trade Winds 
“blow northwestward and _ southwestward, 
respectively, in the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres . . .” 

This book should be received well by 
layman and specialist alike. 

NeiL A. BENFER 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of 
Science and Technology 
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